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THE INDIAN COUNCIL FOR 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


President 
-Mautana Asut Karam Azap 


The objects of the Indian Council, as laid down in its 
Constitution, are to establish, revive and strengthen cultural 
relations between India and other countries by means of : 


(t) Promoting a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of their language, literature and art ; 
(it) Establishing close contacts between the universities 
and cultural institutions ; 
(iti) Adopting all other measures to promote cultural 
relations. 


The Indian Council has different Sections representing 
different regions to facilitate work. It has begun with two 
sections which are concerned with the countries of (i) Western 
Asia, Egypt and Turkey, and (i) South-East and East Asia. 


Sub-sections in respect of each country may also be 
established. | 


The Indian Council consists of members representing 
each Indian university, each of the countries constituting the _ 
regional Sections, all important cultural organisations and 
educational institutions in India, etc. a 


The universities, cultural organisations and educational 
institutions may set up Local Councils in various parts of 
India by enlisting local members to promote the objects of 
the Indian Council. 
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INDIAN SCIENCES IN THE FAR EAST 
By 


Pror. Dr. P. C. BAGcHt, M.A., D.LITT. (PARIs) 


ScIENCE was international in ancient times as now but 
while in modern times the transmission of knowledge 
from one part of the world to the other is quick, in 
ancient times it was a slow process. Nevertheless the 
progress of knowledge depended then as now on _ the 
co-operation of diverse nations. It is well known that 
scientific notions in astronomy and medicine were developed 
by the ancient Egyptians and the Chaldeans but with 
the fall of Babylon in 539 B.C. it was the Greeks and 
not the Persians who took up the tradition. The Greeks 
henceforth went on perfecting the knowledge and building 
up what is known as the Greek science. 
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_ In India the Vedic Aryans had developed a scienti- 
fic knowledge in identical branches (astronomy, mathe- 
matics and medicine) between 2000 and 600 B.C., the 
period during which the Babylonian science was also 
developed. The Vedic literature mentions the star-gazers 
(naksatradarsa), calculators (ganaka) etc. Already in the 
period of the Rgveda, the year was a solar year of 360 days 
and a quinquennial cycle with an intercalary month 
had been elaborated. Twenty-seven or twenty-eight lunar 
zodiacs (naksatras) and the phases of the moon also were 
known. The planets came to be discovered slightly later 
in the Aranyaka period about the 8th century B.C. 
Certain technical geometrical knowledge was also acquired 
in course of construction of the altars. The solution of 
the theorem of the square of the diagonal (Pythgorean 
Theorem) was known in the Sutra period (600-400 B.C.). 
The fundamental bases of medical science (Ayurveda) 
were also established in the Vedic period. 

Indian indebtedness to the Chaldean knowledge has 
not been proved. It was maintained by some scholars 
when our knowledge of the Chaldean science was im- 
perfect that India derived her knowledge of the lunar 
_ Mansions from them. But authentic Babylonian sources 
show that the Chaldeans from early times distinguished 
12 zodiacal constellations or certain definite stars in them 
in order to speak of the position of the planets. These 
stars or star groups were 36 or probably in earlier times 24. 
But there is no reference to 27 or 28 as the counting was in 
a duodecimal system. As the Chaldeans knew the solar 
zodiac with 12 signs, they had no need of lunar zodiacs. 
The Indian lunar zodiacs were therefore of independent 
origin. The notions of medical science which we find in 
the Vedas have no analogy with the Babylonian system. 
So those notions also in India were of independent origin. 
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The rise of the Achaemenians was very important in 
the history of science. Darius founded an empire which 
extended from the frontiers of Greece upto the banks 
of the Indus. This empire existed till 331 B.C. when 
Alexander destroyed it. But during a period of nearly 
two centuries before Alexander appeared on the scene, 
the Greeks who inherited the science of ancient Egypt 
and Chaldea and Indians who inherited the scientific 
knowledge of the Vedic period had occasion to meet in 
the capital and big cities of the Persian empire. There 
was then a great exchange of scientific ideas betweén 
these two people and that explains many of the similari- 
ties between the Greek and Indian sciences: it is now 
known that the “Treatise on Winds” by Hippocratius 
and the “Timeus” of Plato were based in theories that 
went from India. That explains also the similarities in 
some of the philosophical ideas of the two people e.g. 
the presence of the doctrine of transmigration in the 
system of Pythagoras. The influence of Greece on India 
in this period is not quite evident but in a later period 
a number of astronomical notions of the Greeks with 
Greek names were taken over by the Indian astronomers 
in order to perfect their own system. Division of the 
heavens into zodiacal signs, decani, and degrees, rectifica- 
tion of the order of the lunar asterisms which no longer 
accorded with reality and along with that the knowledge 
of the precession of the equinoxes came from the Greeks. 

Thus the Greeks and the Indians were the only two 
peoples who continued to develop scientific knowledge 
and sometimes in collaboration after the fall of the 
ancient civilisations of Egypt and Babylonia. They were 
also responsible for the dissemination of scientific knowledge 
among different people. The Greeks transmitted it to 
the Christian world and later to the Arabs while the 
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Indians transmitted it to Eastern Asian countries— 
Central Asia, China, Tibet; Mongolia, Korea, Japan and 
to the countries of South-East Asia—Indo-China and 
Indonesia. 


Geography, Mathematics and Astronomy 

We do not have any records of the Scythian nomads 
of Central Asia in the early period. But as they peopled 
the whole area between the Achaemenian empire and China, 
they seem to have carried a lot of Indian knowledge 
to the Chinese in the 4th and 3rd centuries B.C. Indian 
influence on Chinese civilisation in this period is marked 
by the adoption by the Chinese of the Indian geographical 
knowledge : the conception of the Central Mountain (Meru) 
from which arises the four rivers, the theory that the 
earth consisted of 7 continents surrounded. by seas and 
situated around the central mountain etc. The identifica- 
, tion of this Meru with Kun-lun was done very early 
and since then attempts were made to search for the 
sources of the Yellow river in that mountain. 

Along with this geographical knowledge also came 
the knowledge of astronomy. The ancient Chinese knew 
a few stars in the sky like the Pleides, Antares etc and 
with their help they calculated the duration of the seasons. 
It had led them to calculate the duration of the year 
as 366 days. The first scientific notions came to them 
in two waves: First came the Indian knowledge of the 
28 lunar mansions which the Chinese call siew, the 
knowledge of the distinction between planets and _ stars 
and the cycle of Jupiter. In the second wave came 
more precise mathematical knowledge which helped them 
to discover the connection of the sun with the lunar 
mansions, to fix the winter solstice, to begin the year 
with the vernal equinox and to intercalate the month 
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in the cycle of five years. This led to the compilation 
of the first calendar called T’ai chu li in 104 B.C. by 
Chuan-hsiu which became the basis of all future calendars. 
As the precession of the equinoxes was not yet known, 
the solsticial points were taken as fixed in this calendar. 

China came in direct contact with India with the 
arrival of the Buddhist monks in the Ist century B.C. 
This enabled the Chinese to have more accurate knowledge 
of Indian science and to build up their system on the 
borrowed data. They soon became acquainted with the 
gnomon and clepsydra. Towards the end of the Ist 
century B.C. a mathematician, Liu-hin, fixed great periods 
of time on the basis of Indian kalpas. For the next two 
centuries the most important problem that taxed the 
Chinese astronomers was how’ to make the lunar calendar 
agree with the solar one and how to determine the 
exact duration of each lunaison. Solar years were not 
yet known. 

In 196 A.D. Liu-hung, a great mathematician, cal- 
culated the solstice with the help of gnomon and declared 
that the solsticial points were not fixed, that the equator 
and the ecliptic were not the same. This was an advance 
on the previous knowledge and the new calendar prepared 
by Liu-hung remained in force for nearly three centuries. . 


It was in the 6th century that more precise knowledge 


was imparted by the Indian missionaries and the un- 
certainty in the calendar and consequent quarrel among 
the astronomers came to an end. 

This new knowledge was imparted through Indian 
texts which were translated into Chinese in the 6th century. 
The texts are now lost but Chinese history tells us that 
they were in use till the 17th century. These texts were : 

(i) Po-lo-men tien wen king—Sitra on the astronomy 

of the Brahmins in 21 chapters by a Rsi called She. 
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(ii) Po-lo-men Kie-kia sien tien wen shuo—discourse 
on the astronomy of the Brahmin Kie-kia in 30 
chapters. 

(iii) Po-lo-men t’'ten wen—a book of Brahmanical astro- 

nomy in one chapter. 

(iv) Mo-teng-kie king huang tu—a map of the sky in the 

Matangi sitra. 

A direct acquaintance with the Indian texts led to 
certain improvements in the calendar. In 576 A.D. Chang 
Tze-sin discovered that the orbits of the planets were 
elliptic and not circular. In 566 A.D. a new calendar 
was made which became the basis of all future official 
calendars. 

_ The prestige of Indian astronomy was thus established 
in China and in the 7th century Indian astronomers were 
officially appointed to help in the preparation of the 
calendars. In the 7th century we find in Ch’ang-ngan, the 
Chinese capital, three different Indian schools of astro- 
nomers: Gautama, Kasyapa and Kumara. In 684 A.D. 
a member of the Gautama family prepared a calendar 
called Kuang tse li “the calendar of the bright house” 
which was in force for three years. Another member of 
the same school presented a new calendar in 718 A.D. 
It was practically the translation of an Indian calendar. 
The book is called Kiu-che-li—Nava-graha-siddhanta. It was 
in use for four years and is still preserved. It contained 
calculations of the moon’s courses and also the eclipses. 
In 721 A.D. a Chinese Buddhist scholar, Yi-hing, under- 
took to prepare a new calendar based on Indian sources. 
This calendar which is known as the Ta yen li was com- — 
pleted in 729 A.D. after Yi-hing’s death. The work used 
much of the old Indian materials and introduced in the 
Indian fashion nine planets—the sun, the moon, the five 
planets and two new ones—the Rahu and the Ketu by 
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which the Indian astronomers represented the ascending 
and the descending nodes of the moon. 

As astrology was inseparable from astronomy in those 
days, it will be worth while to note some translations of 
Indian astrological texts into Chinese in this period. 
Amoghavajra, an Indian Buddhist scholar who was in 
China from 724 to 774 A.D. translated four astrological 
texts : 

(i) Fan tien huo-lo kiu yao—The Hora and the 

Navagraha of the Brahmins. ‘ 

(ii) Tst yao sing chen pie hing fa—The different 
influences of the seven stars and lunar mansions. 

(iti) Ts’t yao jang tsai kiue—Mantras for averting the 
evil influences of the seven planets. 

(iv) Wen shu she li p’u sa ki chu sien so shuo ki hiong she je 
shan ngo su yao king—Sutra spoken by Bodhisattva 
Manjusri and the sages on the auspicious and 
evil days and the good and evil planets and 
lunar. mansions. 

In Mathematics also there was a considerable influence 
of India on China. Certain mathematical and geometrical 
notions went with astronomy. It was in the 3rd century 
A.D. when Buddhism had been well established in China 
that the Chinese mathematicians produced special mathe- 
matical treatises. 

The first attempt is a book of Mathematics which 
‘was compiled by Sun-tseu called Sun tseu suan king— 
“the Classic of Mathematics by Sun-tseu”. The title 
betrays an Indian influence and may be rendered as 
Ganita-sutra by Sun-tseu. Among other things the text 
states the solution of indeterminate problems. This was 
not understood for many centuries till it was taken up 
by Tsin Tao-ku in the 13th century and explained 
algebraically. 
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In the 3rd century another important work on 
Mathematics was compiled by Liu-hui. The work is called | 
Hai ‘tao suan king. In this case also the word king (sutra) 


is used. It is an elaboration of a classical treatise on 


Mathematics called Kiu-chang suan shu, “Art of calculation 
in 9 sections” which goes back to the 2nd century B.C. 
The last section is on. Trigonometry and deals with 24 
problems of what is known as the Pythagorean theorem. 
The work was further commented on in the Ts’ing period 
by Li Shang-che. The solution of this theorem, as we 
have seen, was known in India in the Sutra period 
(600-400 B.C.), the period when Pythagoras also lived. 
Leaving aside the question of the original discoverer, it may 
be said without fear of contradiction that the Chinese 
derived their knowledge of this theorem from India and 
further elaborated it. 

©. Qne of the sections of the Kiu-chang-suan-shu deals 
with Algebra which is called in Chinese Ta-yen. The 
unknown quantity is described as f'ien-yuan, “monad” 
which seems to be a translation of Sanskrit vija. Algebra 
as elaborated in China in later times shows definite Indian — 
influence. The numbers are given contrary to the Chinese 
practice from the left to the right. The solution of the 
indeterminate problem is literally called atomisation, 
pulverisation. This again is a translation of the Sanskrit 


algebraical word kuttikara. 


' A number of Indian treatises on Mathematics were 
translated into Chinese in the 6th century A.D. ziz., 
(i) Po lo men suan fa—Brahmanical methods of calcula- 
tion in 3 chapters. 
(ii) Po lo men yin Jang suan li—Brahmanical method. 
calculating time in 1 chap. 
‘(iti)’ Po lo men suan king—Brahmanical mathematics 
in 3 chaps. 
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When a more detailed study of Chinese mathematics 
is available, it may be possible to make an exact estimate 
of the Indian influence. But so far as we can see, the 
influence was very profound. From the 13th century when 
contact between India and China ceased, the Chinese 
developed their own science on the bases supplied by India. 
China again transmitted the Indian sciences to Korea and 
Japan along with Buddhism from the 6th century onwards. 

So far as the Hinduised countries in the Far East are 
concerned—Cambodia and Champa in Indo-China and 
Sri-vijaya and Yavadvipa in Indonesia—the Indian sciences 
of mathematics and astronomy (ganita and jyotisa) were 
studied in Sanskrit original. 


Medicine 

Indian medicine played a still greater role in the 
history of the scientific activities of Eastern Asian people 
as it had a greater humanitarian appeal. The Buddhist 
missionaries like the Christian missionaries of later times 
were also medical men and carried with them medical 
- literature wherever they went. The archaeological explora- 
tions in Eastern Turkestan have brought to light a number 
of documents on Indian medical literature which was 
generally current from the 4th to the 8th century A.D. 
in different parts of that region. The famous Bower 
manuscripts which were discovered in an old stupa near 
Kucha contain three medical texts. “One of these texts 
speaks of the origin of garlic which, according to the author, 
is able to cure many diseases and can extend the life to 
100 years. Besides, the manuscript speaks about digestion, 
about an elixir for a life of 1000 years, about the correct 
mixing of ingredients, about other. medicines, lotion and 
ointment for eyes etc. A second fragment contains 14 


medical formulas for external and internal use.- The 
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biggest portion is the Navanitaka, i.e. ‘cream’ which 
contains an abstract of the best earlier treatises and which 


in 16 sections deals with the preparation of powders, 


decoctions, oils and also with injections, elixirs, aphrodisiacs, 
nursing of children, recipes etc. ...... Many authorities 
on medicine are quoted in Navanitaka, particularly, 
Agnivesga, Bheda, Harita, Jatukarna, Ksarapani, Parasara 
and Susruta.” Apart from these texts in Sanskrit original, 
there are also fragments of ancient translations of Indian 
medical texts in local languages. Thus we have a Kuchean 
translation of the Yogasataka which is a medical text 
attributed to Nagarjuna. We have besides Kuchean 
translations of various other Sanskrit texts on names of 
drugs which cannot be identified. Texts on the prepara- 
tion of medicine were also translated into Kuchean. These 
translations clearly show that even the local people who 
did not know Sanskrit were taking interest in the Indian 
medical texts. 
The Chinese also had borrowed numerous elements 
of the Indian medical system. Although we do not find 
translations of the classical texts of Indian medicine into 
Chinese, the Chinese medical texts contain a large 
number of names of Indian drugs and besides the Indian 
“theory of Wind”. There are Chinese translations of a 
few minor medical texts : ( 
(i) Bhatsajyaraja-sitra translated in 230 A.D. 
(ii) Avalokitesvarakrta-cikitsa-sastra translated in the 7th 
century. 

(iii) Kumaratantra of Rdavana translated in the 10th 
century. 

(iv) Kasyaparsiprokta-stricikitsa-sitra translated in the 
10th century. 

There are besides sections on medicine in various 
other Buddhist texts that were translated into Chinese. 
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Thus a text on meditation which was translated in 
455 A.D. by a Chinese nobleman (Che ch’an pin pi yao 
fa) gives a description of the nervous system and deals 
with the diseases of the heart and the nerves. We know 
also that one of the important occupations of the Chinese 
pilgrims who came to India in different periods was to 
collect Indian medicinal herbs. 


In Tibet and Mongolia 

Tibet which became an important cultural colony of 
India from the middle of the.7th century, borrowed from 
India along with Buddhist culture : Indian grammatical 
science, Indian astronomy with the Jupiter's cycle of 60 
years and besides Indian medicine. We have a number 
of Indian medical texts in Tibetan translation. The 
principal amongst them are—VYogasataka, Fivasitra and 
_Avabhesajakalpa of Nagarjuna, Astangahrdayasamhita of 


Vagbhata with five different commentaries, Vaidyaka- 
siddhasara, Mahausadhibala, Ayurvedasarasamgraha and Asvayur- 
veda of Salihotra. There is besides a large number 
of texts on Rasasastra or Rasayana i.e. Chemistry and 
Alchemy. The Indian medical system was transmitted 
to Mongolia by the Tibetans after the conversion of 
Mongolia to Lamaism in the 13th century. 


In South-East Asia 

In Cambodia, Champa and Java, so far as we can 
see from ancient Inscriptions, Indian Ayurveda was 
studied in original and applied. It was the custom 
among the rulers to found hospitals for the treatment 
of men as well as domestic animals, and services of 
competent medical men were retained for the purpose. 
This was in imitation of the prevalent Indian custom. 
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THE SUTTAPITAKA OF THE PALI CANON 
By 


Pror. Dr. NALINAKsHA DUTT, M.A., PH.D., D.LITT. (LOND.) 


Tue Pali Canon consists of three types of literature, 
viz., (a) General discourses, (b) disciplinary rules and 
(c) psychological analyses. Its primary object is to 
expatiate on the ethical, psychological and philosophical 
teachings of the religion. Unlike the ritual literature of 
the post-Vedic period, the Pali scriptures are not exclusively 
confined to the religious doctrines. There are in these 
texts vivid accounts of the social, political, economic and 
religious condition of the people of Northern India, 
particularly of Magadha, Kosala, Vatsa and Avanti and 
the region which came under the Buddhist influence in 
the pre-Asokan period. The style of the Pali literature 
is simple and is almost free from literary embellishments. 
It abounds in similes taken from every-day life of the 
people. The similes are meant to appeal to the common 
folk who thereby could readily understand the fundamental 
principles of Buddha’s teachings, ¢.g. the mind of a man 
is compared to a piece of cloth ; it is said that just as a 
piece of dirty cloth cannot take colour properly, so a 
person with mental impurities cannot derive the benefits 
of the religion, while a clean cloth can be coloured properly, 
so a clean mind can have the true benefits of the teachings. 
Besides such simple similes, the discourses harp on a theme 
so that a firm impression can be created on the minds 
of the people. Instead of saying that all the four great 
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elements are impermanent and substanceless, each element 
is described as such separately. Not unoften, the same 
topic appears in identical terms in many places. All 
these characteristics are evidently due to the fact that the 
discourses were handed down orally for centuries and 
represented the actual words in which the monks used 
to explain the doctrines to the people at large. 

As a religion, Buddhism was almost universal as far 
as its ethical and psychological aspects were concerned 
and so the discourses confined to these two aspects could 
be looked upon as a part of the universal literature. Its 
ethical teachings have striking parallels with those of 
Christianity, Confucianism, Jainism and even Brahmanism 
while its psychological disquisitions are based on those 
prevalent in India among the ascetics. The rational 
outlook of the religion expressed in several discourses cannot 
but appeal to a man who is free to exercise his reason 
untrammelled by any ritualistic superstition. It must, 
however, be admitted that Buddhism had a philosophy 
of its own. Its doctrine of andtman (non-individuality) 
might not appeal to all and so also its conception of 
Nirvana. Barring these two, all other teachings of Buddha 
have a universal appeal and this is the reason why 
it was accepted by so many foreign countries and 
even today it is appreciated by the intellectuals of the 
world. 

The Pali Tripitaka, as stated before, had its origin. 
in the pre-Asokan period. All the discourses collected 
in the Tripitaka may be compositions of different periods 
but they are all attributed to the Founder of the religion 
and every discourse is opened with the words “Evam me 
sutam” (Thus have I heard). Every discourse follows a 
fixed style of a beginning and an ending. This shows 
that the discourses were edited by literary men at some 
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time or other, and they do not represent the actual 
discourses delivered by Buddha. : 
The Tripitaka means three collections : the first is of - 
the ethical, psychological and philosophical discourses, called 
Sutta Pitaka ; the second of disciplinary laws prescribed for 
the conduct of monks and nuns, known as the Vinaya 
Pitaka; and the third known as the Abhidhamma Pitaka 
is a collection of the analytical and detailed expositions 
of the psychological and philosophical terms and concepts 
occurring in the first collection. 


THE SUTTAPITAKA 

The first collection, Suttapitaka, is sub-divided into 
five books, called Nikayas bearing the titles: Digha, 
Majjhima, Samyutta, Anguttara and Khuddaka. 

The titles of the first two and the last do not 
exactly bear their literat sense, for the discourses in Digha 
(long) Nikaya are not all long, while those in the Majjhima 
(medium) Nikaya are not all of short or medium length. 
The Khuddaka (small) Nikaya is the largest collection, 
containing as many as fifteen texts, which in extent 
would far exceed any other Nikaya. The true _inter- 
pretation should therefore be as follows : “Digha” denoted 
the first or the earliest collection of discourses and the 
“Majjhima” the second collection while the last collection 
was “Khuddaka” just as in a family if there were three 
sons, the first would be regarded as the eldest or biggest, 
the second as the middle and the third as the youngest 
or smallest. Scanning the contents of these three Nikayas, 
this interpretation appears more plausible. 

In the Digha the discourses are meant more to coun- — 
teract the existing religious and philosophical views than 
to give an exposition of Buddha’s teachings. These 
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include many incidental and extraneous topics relating to 
social, political and economic life of the people of Buddha’s 
days. It is the smallest of all the Nikayas and is written 
in a lucid simple style making its reading pleasant. 

In the Majjhima the discourses are more or less 
explanatory of Buddha's teachings, his philosophy and 
psychology. These are also not without digressions into 
social and economic topics but the main emphasis is on 
religion, both Buddhist and non-Buddhist. In other 
words, Majjhima was compiled at a time when Buddhism 
had already obtained a secure footing in the religious 
movements of India. Its style is also simple but not as 
attractive as the Digha, and it is meant for those who 
wanted to make a serious study of the religion and 
philosophy. 

The Khuddaka, as already stated above, is a 
miscellaneous collection, containing, as it does, the earliest 
(Suttanipata) as well as the latest text (Petavatthu and 
_ Vimanavatthu), a philosophical text (Patisambhidamagga) 
along with the famous story books (Jatakas), a book of 
moral maxims (Dhammapada) along with a work of 
commentarial nature (Niddesa). In extent it is the 
longest and in point of time it is the latest collection, 
hence it is justly entitled “Khuddaka”. 

The remaining two Nikayas, Samyutta and Anguttara 
are more or less a re-arrangement and re-grouping of 
the doctrinal matters discussed in the Digha and 
Majjhima. As the title Samyutta (=put together) 
implies, the discourses dealing with a certain doctrine, 
person or place are brought together under a common 
heading. The discourses thus brought together produced 
a collective effect on the minds of the young monks and 
nuns, and hence such a collection had its usefulness. 
The first section of this Nikaya called Sagatha (replete 
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with verses) reveals that the Buddhist monks were not 
completely devoid of poetic skill, but that they did not — 
think it proper to explain serious matters of doctrine in 
poetry. The several headings under which the discourses. 
were collected, excepting the first section “Sagathavagga”, 
relate mostly to the well-known doctrinal terms of the . 
Buddhist teachings, ¢.g., Nidana, Khandha, Sacca, Sotapatti 
etc. There are many pieces which are taken verbatim from 
the “Digha” and “Majjhima” but there are again quite 
a number which were not included in those two Nikayas. 
The Anguttara (ascending by one=ekottara), as the 
term implies, means a re-arrangement and re-grouping of 
discourses not only by topic but also by the number of 
sub-divisions of the topic. It has a two-fold object : the 
first is to put together the discourses which come under a 
certain numerical division, ¢.g., four truths, four forms of 
meditation, four kinds of individuals etc., and then this 
numerical division is sub-divided in accordance with 
topics, as has been done in the Samyutta. Numerically, 
there are such eleven divisions, and each division contains 
many topics, ¢.g., the eighth numerical division contains. 
discourses on Love (Metta), Householders (Gahapati), Gift 
(Dana), Sabbath (Uposatha), Earthquake (Bhimicala) 
etc. The Buddhist scholiasts had a great fancy for numeri- 
cal divisions, and practically each and every term of the 
doctrine has sub-divisions ranging from two to eighty-nine. 
In this Nikaya special emphasis has been laid on the 
numerical sub-divisions. Such sub-divisions helped the 
memory as well, and served as an aid for handing down 
the discourses orally from the teacher to his disciple. 
Like the “Samyutta”, in this Nikaya too there are many 
discourses and expositions which do not appear in the 
Digha and Majjhima. In the Anguttara, the discourses. 
are not all doctrinal. There are a few which deal with 
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the disciplinary rules, matters of common life, functions 
of householders and non-Buddhist religious ascetics and 
teachers. Apparently these two Nikayas were collections 
of a later date or at least they were accretions of a later 
date to the original texts of the “Samyutta” and 
“Anguttara” which originally must have been much smaller 
in extent. 

The Khuddaka Nikaya is in fact a collection of mis- 
cellaneous texts, fifteen in number, of which the most well- 
known is the Dhammapada, a collection of ethical poems. 
The Udana and Itivuttaka are mixed compositions in 
‘prose and poetry attributed to the founder of the religion. 
The Suttanipata is also written in prose and verse and 
from its archaic Pali as also it contents, its appears to 
be the oldest text in the Tripitaka. Its old commentary 
Middesa is also included in this Nikaya. 

The Vimdnavatthu and Petavatthu are written in 
verse to illustrate the effects in a future life of good and 
bad deeds performed in this life. The Thera-Therigatha 
as also the Apddina are poetic compositions of a very 
high order, expressing the feelings of joy of men and 
women who eschewed worldly life for that of a recluse. 
The great story literature of the Buddhists, the Jatakas, 
although regarded as stories of previous existences of 
Gautama Buddha, are really a magnificent collection of 
Indian folklore with a slight Buddhist tinge while the 
Cariyapitaka is a versified edition of some of the Jataka 
stories. The Buddhavamsa is another story literature in 
verse containing the legends of the Buddhas who preceded 
Gautama Buddha. Lastly the  Patisambhidimagga, as 
its title implies, is an analytical treatise of the Buddhist 
doctrines and its proper place should have been in the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka. This completes our short sketch 
of the first collection called “Sutta-pitaka.” 
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GANDHI’S IDEA OF ‘NAI TALIM’ OR 
BASIC EDUCATION 


By 


MaryjorizE SyYKEs 


Tue land and buildings of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh 
are adjacent to Mahatma Gandhi’s Ashram at Sevagram. 
The hut where he lived during the years he spent here 
is close before our eyes ; the memory is vivid of the days 
when he took a detailed daily interest in the develop- 
ment of the school community which embodied, however 
imperfectly, his educational ideas. The community has 
grown from its first beginning in 1938 as a tiny group 
of first-grade children with their teachers, until in 1946 
it consisted of a full eight-grade school and a training 
school for teachers. From 1947 onwards the education 
of adolescents—the “‘Post-basic school” —was added step by 
step ; in 1952 some of those who had completed the Post- 
basic course are pioneering in work of university level 
on the fundamental principles which have been followed 


throughout. In all this process of change and development 


the hut and what it stands for remains a source of inspira- 
tion and a standard of reference. 

“Nai Talim” was first known as Basic National 
Education ; by the word “National” Gandhiji made it 
clear that he meant not only that it was to be built on 
Indian rather than alien foundations, but also and even 
more that it was to be for the service of the nation, the 
whole nation, and therefore essentially for the service of 
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that vast majority of the nation who live in the villages, 
in village huts of the type which Gandhiji himself used. 
The idea of Nai Talim, new education, is new and revolu- 
tionary first in this sense that education is no longer to 
be a kind of ticket of entry into the ranks of a privileged 
minority, an aristocracy of white-collar workers, it is to 
be the common right of all and it is to subserve the-common 
interests of all. The goal of Indian national education 
must be a vigorous co-operative democracy in a funda- 
mentally agricultural society. It must, therefore, be 
identified, as Gandhiji was, with the needs and interests 
of the people. 

This is a radical change of orientation and demands 
equally radical changes in educational approach and 
method if it is to be effective. It is here especially that 
Gandhiji’s original genius was shown. India has not 
lacked men and women of good will who would and did 
sincerely and indignantly repudiate the maintenance of a 
privileged bureaucracy as an adequate or worthy goal 
for education, and who fought bravely and often in face 
of great odds against the abuses and corruptions of the 
educational system. They tried to reform the system, to 
find a place in it for the development of worthwhile human 
values ; they did not see that the abuses and corruptions 
they deplored were inherent in the system itself. Gandhiji 
matched a radical change in the goal of education with 
an equally radical change in its method. 

It cannot be too often or too strongly repeated that 
no understanding of Nai Talim as Gandhiji conceived of 
it, is possible without a full appreciation of the nature 
and place of work as the fundamental medium of education. 
The bare essentials of a school, in the old popular under- 
standing of the word, are a teacher, some children, and 
a book. In Gandhiji’s mind the essential relationship 
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between teacher and children is defined not by a book 
to be studied but by a job of work to be done. The 
teacher is the leader in enterprise in a real life world. 

This revolution in medium and method is far-reaching 
in its implications. Gandhiji conceived his educational system 
as “the spearhead of a silent social revolution fraught with 
the most far-reaching consequences.” One of the first of 
these consequences is the socialisation of education. When 
education means essentially the acquiring of knowledge 
of books it can be an almost entirely individual affair ; 
in practice in India, despite much lip-service to the 
“co-operative team spirit” in schools, and despite even 
some genuine achievement when the conviction was 
sincere, education has meant the individualist pursuit 
of knowledge for personal ends. But when real work 
becomes the centre of the programme, effective and 
intelligent co-operation becomes a condition of success. A 
child can con over his book alone in a corner ; he cannot, 
alone, make any effective contribution to providing his 
food, his clothes or his housing. These, the basic types 
of human work, are the foundation of the Basic Education 
programme. Of their very nature they demand team work. 
In a school founded on the provision of daily needs by 
the daily labour of its members, the children are learning 
all day long the habit of co-operation with all sorts of 
people, with all that is involved in the intelligent organisa- 
tion and division of labour, and the meaning of leader- 
ship and of loyalty. 

A second direct consequence of an education through 
real work is that the artificial class distinction between 
mental and manual labour is broken down. The starting 
point of all education is an intelligent consideration of 
what is needed for the efficient performance of the work 
in hand, a scientific understanding of the why’s and where- 
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fore’s of every process involved. The parrot-learning 
of a craft. may be of considerably more social value than 
the parrot-learning of a book, in so much as it does 
produce goods of a kind ; but it is of little or no more 
educational value. Real education starts when hand 
and brain work together, each stimulating the other. 
Here also it is important, if our future citizens are to have 
a genuine respect for all labour, that the work which 
forms the medium of education should be real work, not 
a mere play-activity, and that its effectiveness should be 
measured by the amount of real goods which it produces. 
It should be work that stretches, wearies and hardens the 
muscles; only then can its full educational value be 
realised. 

This brings us naturally to Gandhiji’s often mis- 
understood principle that “the acid test of education is 
self-sufficiency”. This statement stands side by side with 
the equally emphatic. declaration that the goal of Nai 
Talim is not vocational education in the narrow sense, 
but the full all-round development of human personality. 
The two are not in contradiction ; the fact is that work 
which is ineffective in its immediate purpose is also, to 


_ that extent, ineffective as a medium of education. Slovenli- 


ness is bad for the mind and character as well as for 
the market. On the other hand, the experience of sharing, 
with full understanding and self-identification, in a well 
planned and successful productive enterprise, is in itself 
a valuable piece of education. 

In the Hindustani Talimi Sangh community, there- 
fore, the farm, dairy and vegetable gardens, the weaving 
shed, the workshop and the kitchen are the laboratories 
of a practical and scientific education. At every age-level, 
the education and training of the various sections of the — 
community is based upon the actual experience of 
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corporate work in a number of these fields. The 
maintenance of accurate records and of periodical assess- © 
ments of progress, and the regular review and discussion 
of methods and results, are essential features of the 
training. Reading, writing and arithmetic are not ends 
in themselves, but tools that are clearly needed for the 
proper planning of useful community enterprises. 

There is however more to be said about the principle of 
self-sufficiency. There are ranges of human experience 
outside the field of productive work which must also be 
drawn upon if the development of personality is to be 
balanced and complete. There are whole realms of social 
and aesthetic experience, there is the whole realm, closely 
allied to the aesthetic, of pure disinterested curiosity and 
delight in the natural world. There is the self-forgetful 
passion for goodness, for truth, for beauty, that make the 
scientist, the artist, the poet and the saint- Basic Education, 
as the Hindustani Talimi Sangh has tried to work it out, 
is realistic in keeping productive work at its centre, but 
it is not harshly and narrowly utilitarian. The aim has 
been to build up a community, whose social and aesthetic 
observances are based upon the cultural traditions of 
India and which can satisfy the emotional and aesthetic 
needs of its members by providing, through devotional 
music, through the celebration of festivals, through folk 
dance and drama, a positive and healthy outlet for 
emotional and aesthetic expression. It is obvious that the 
range and richness of education is greatly increased when 
it includes an interest in and appreciation of the whole 
social, cultural and natural environment which is a part 
of the full life experience of the child. 

We come back to the simple cottage from which we 
started. The disciplined life of work and service which 
was lived in its small and scantily furnished limits is a 
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constant reminder of the standards that Gandhiji upheld. 
The Nai Talim community lives in a similar simplicity 
because only so can the honest labour of all supply the 
needs of all, without exploitation. The “silent social 
revolution” of which school-communities of this type may 
form the spearhead, is the birth of a social order based, 


as Gandhiji phrased it, on “Truth and non-violence”, or as 


others might express it, on justice and human brother- 
hood unlimited. The work of Nai Talim is inspired by 
the vision of such a social order, as so many great 
movements in education have inten: Without that vision, 


its dynamic is gone. 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA—A LIFE SKETCH 
By. 


Swami LOKESWARANANDA 


Swami VIVEKANANDA who preached that selfless service to 
the poor, the illiterate, the down-trodden, was the best 
form of religious worship, was born in 1863 as Narendranath 
Datta. He was the eldest son of a lawyer of Calcutta. 
His grandfather, also a lawyer, had left home searching 
for God at the age of 32. Law, music, religion and literature 
were the chief interests of the family for generations. 
Vivekananda’s father was kind, generous and hospitable, and 
his mother was like a little queen. She was very dignified, 
strong-willed and noble-minded. Vivekananda used to say 
that he owed most of his virtues to her. 

As a boy Vivekananda was restless, self-willed and 
impetuous; he was also kind, frank and innocent. His 
first hero in life was the monkey general Hanuman — 
of the Ramayana story, who won his heart by his feats 
of great bravery and strength. He was a natural leader 
of boys of his age. Whether at school or outside he was 
always in the forefront. Besides being good at studies 
he was good also at games and could wrestle, swim, ride, 
fence, cook and sing very well. No one argued so well, 
either. 
As he grew up, several questions began to torment 
him. Was there a God? If so, what was He like? 
Could it be said that He was kind and just? If so, 
why was there so much misery in the world? Why was 
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there so much disparity also in social conditions? He 
read many books, eastern and western ; asked his teachers 
and the great leaders of the time; no one seemed to 
have the right answers. What they said was vague and 
unconvincing. He became restless and unhappy. At last 
a friend suggested that he should go and see Sri 
Ramakrishna at Dakshineswar. He went. But he came 
back puzzled. He could not decide whether Sri 
Ramakrishna was a lunatic or a saint. He, however, 
felt he had never met anyone like him nor heard such 
words of wisdom. He continued visiting him. The more 
he went, the better he liked Sri Ramakrishna. And the 
liking was reciprocal. Sri Ramakrishna said Vivekananda 
was to be a world-teacher, he had come to fulfil a definite 
purpose of God. 

Vivekananda was not, however, satisfied. He still had 
many doubts uncleared. Sri Ramakrishna talked about 
God, but could he say that he had seen God? What 
proof was there that he was not like those who were 
good devotees of God but had not yet seen Him? One 
day he asked him bluntly, ‘Sir, have you seen God’ ? 
Straightaway came the reply, ‘Of course I have. I have 
seen Him as vividly as I see you. And I can show 
Him to you also.’ The reply was stunning. Vivekananda 
had never expected such a reply. But then the question 
was what did he mean when he said he had seen 
God? Also, what guarantee was there that he was not 
suffering from some sort of self-delusion? Although he 
was troubled by these doubts, he was forced‘ to recognise 
that Sri Ramakrishna was a remarkable person. Others 
talked of religion, but here was a man who literally 
lived it. He watched him closely and under all circum- 
stances. He found his character and conduct were the 
finest and noblest he could ever conceive. The real 
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meaning of religion was best exemplified in him. Many 
of his views and statements were unacceptable to him, 
but his purity, selflessness and love of God were absolutely 
unchallengeable. But he continued to test him in all the 
ways his reason and his Western education could devise. 
Finally he had to admit that, although baffling to him 
to some degree, Sri Ramakrishna was the finest product 
of religion and he could safely put himself in his hands. 
He then accepted him as his teacher and this acceptance 
was final and irrevocable. 

Meanwhile Sri Ramakrishna was not idle. He had 
also tested Vivekananda and he was satisfied that he was 
what he thought he was. He now set about to prepare 
him for the big role he would play in later years. Gently, 
but when necessary also firmly, he began to mould his 
life and character. It was no easy task but he was a 
teacher who knew well how to do his job. Swami 
Vivekananda’s highest ambition was to attain salvation. 
Sri Ramakrishna pooh-poohed the idea. He said it was 
unworthy of a man of his calibre. A much greater and 
nobler objective was to give up everything and serve the 
weak, the distressed. It was as a result of this that in 
later years Swami Vivekananda declared that he did not 
care about his own salvation so long as even a single dog 
remained hungry. Through his own efforts and through 
the guidance of his master he did however, soon attain 
fulfilment of his spiritual ambitions. But, under Sri 
Ramakrishna’s influence, he had learnt to forego the enjoy- 
ment of the? fruits thereof. He now wanted to dedicate 
himself to the service of humanity. It was clear to him 
what he was going to do or what he himself was going 
to be. This gave him great self-confidence, courage and 
satisfaction. He began to prepare. himself intensely and 
ceaselessly. It was his great anxiety not to fail in the 
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task assigned to him by his master. The master said it 
was ‘Mother’s' work’ ; he, however, felt it was the master’s 
work ; in any case, it was an obligation he wanted to 
fulfil by all means. 

Till now Vivekananda had been free to do whatever 
he liked. His parents did not interfere with him and 
he did not demand any service from them either. He had 
already graduated at the university and apparently was 
studying law but everyone could see that he was in fact 
preparing for a very different life. At this juncture an 
unexpected thing happened : after a brief illness his father 
passed away. This was a blow for which Vivekananda 
was least prepared. His fear was lest this should upset 
ali his plans. His father left nothing and Vivekananda 
had to find means immediately to support the family. It 
was an ordeal but worse was the fact that his preparations 
for the great task of his life were interrupted. He wanted 
to leave home and Calcutta, but, at Sri Ramakrishna’s 
bidding, refrained from doing it. Soon Sri Ramakrishna 
also passed away. Before passing away he had once again 
reminded him of the task and had also “transferred” his 
spiritual powers to him. Later in life Vivekananda used 
to say that he was witness to the fact that spiritual powers. 
could be transmitted from one person to another. 

Now the path was clear and Vivekananda immediately 
embarked on a tour of the country as a prelude to the 
work he intended to take up. He travelled from one 
end of the country to the other by rail or on foot.? He 
travelled specially to understand India and her specific 


. Sri Ramakrishna looked upon the Supreme Godhead as his Mother, 
a sentiment very common in Indian religious thought. 

. He spent many days in meditation under the Bodhi-tree in 
Bodh-Gaya. Ed. 
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problems. What he saw was most distressing. The masses 
were poor, ignorant, superstitious and neglected; the 
upper classes were vain, corrupt and wicked ; true religion 
was extinct, people even did not know what it was. It 
was a most depressing state of affairs and no one cared 
about anything. He spoke to everybody he met, but no 
one paid any heed to, him. Why should they when they 
saw he was a nondescript monk like a thousand others 
who filled the country ? His heart sank and he did not 
know what to do. About this time some young men of 
Madras were pressing him to go to U.S. A. to attend 
as a representative of Hinduism, the Parliament of Religions 
which was to be held there. At first he hesitated but 
finally agreed. He arrived in America in the middle of 
1893. He was barely thirty then. 

He had no money, no credentials. He gave up all 
hope of being admitted to the Parliament. When he 
mentioned to Prof. Wright of Harvard that he could 
not attend the Parliament because he had no credentials, 
he remarked, ‘To ask you, Swami, for your credentials 
is to ask the sun to state its right to shine’. He arranged 
for his admission. But what about money? He had no 
money even to buy his food with. He had spent one 
bitter winter night in the open. Surely he could not 
go on like this. Like a true monk who should live only 
by begging, he started begging from door to door for 
food and shelter. Everywhere he was refused, threatened, 
insulted. At last he sat down on the door-steps of a 
house resigning himself completely to the will of God. 
Just then a lady came out of the house and invited him 
in. This was Mrs. Hale who later became a real mother 
to him. 

The Parliament opened in September, 1893. It was 
a meeting of the best minds of the East and the West. 
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All were seasoned speakers and had come fully prepared. 
Vivekananda who had scarcely spoken before in public 
had come without any conscious preparation at all. 
Naturally he was very shy, diffident and nervous. But 
when he spoke, his success was instantneous. He was 
considered to be the best speaker of the Parliament.’ As 
a newspaper remarked, ‘At the Parliament of Religions 
they used to keep Vivekananda until the end of the 
programme, to make people stay till the end of the session’. 
They called him a ‘Prince among men’, a ‘Man with a 
Message’, ‘an Apostle’. Soon life-sized portraits of 
Vivekananda appeared at the street-corners where crowds 
gathered to see him. Overnight he became the best 
known man in America. Wherever he went, a crowd 
would follow him. But what was his reaction to all this 
honour ? He wept. Weeping he prayed that he might 
- not be so tempted. “Desire for fame is the last infirmity 
of a great man”, he used to say. 

For three years he worked in America. He toured 
the country ceaselessly and at a terrific speed, so that he 
earned the name, ‘the cyclonic Hindu’. People now 
understood India better. And they began to respect her, 
her religion, philosophy and civilisation. Centres for 
studies in Vedanta sprang up in different States in America. 
Meanwhile pressing invitations to visit England were 
coming. When he arrived in England, he met with the 
same success. He stayed with Prof. Max Muller and helped 
him prepare his book on Sri Ramakrishna. He founded 
a Vedanta centre also. From England he went on a 
tour of the Continent where his fame had preceded him. 


3. We read in the accounts of his disciples that Vivekananda told them 
later that before his first speech he had a vision of Buddha dictating 
the speech to him. Ed. 
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From the Continent he went back to England and then 
back again to America. He did not stay long in America 
this time. He was anxious to return to India where he 
knew his real field of work lay. 

When he came back to India, it was like a hero 
coming back from a _ world-conquest. He liked the 
enthusiasm created. The inertia he had seen in the 
country before going to the West had pained him. He 
was glad that now it showed signs of a new awakening. 
He was glad specially because it had now regained self- 
esteem as a result of his success in the West. He placed 
before the country a two-fold programme : (1) Educate 
the masses and raise their standard of living ; (2) spread 
the knowledge of Vedanta and make it the principle of 
the country’s life and conduct. He wanted young men of 
character ready for self-sacrifice to carry out this pro- 
gramme. He founded the Ramakrishna Mission which 
would train such young men. He wanted India to retain 
her spiritual heritage, but also, to learn the Western 
sciences. His desire was that India should imbibe new 
truths but yet remain herself. 

He died at the age of 39, but his spirit lives through 
his work and his countless admirers all over India. His 
spirit is the spirit of rejuvenated India, of sacrifice, of 
service. 


“I do not believe in a religion or God which cannot 
wipe the widow's tears or bring a piece of bread to the 


orphan’s mouth.” 


— Swami Vivekananda 
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THE MINGLING OF CULTURE-STREAMS 
IN INDIA 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Ir will not do to keep our culture so reverently shackled 
with chains of gold. The age has come when all artificial 
fences are breaking down. Only that will survive which is 
basically consistent with the universal ; while that which 
seeks safety in the out-of-the-way hole of the special will 
perish. The nursery of the infant should be secluded, its 
cradle safe. But the same seclusion, if continued after the 
infant has grown up, makes it weak in body and mind. 

There was a time when China, Persia, Egypt, Greece 
and Rome had, each of them, to nurture its civilization in 
comparative seclusion. The greatness of the universal, 
however, which was more or less in each, grew strong within 
its protecting sheath of individuality. Now has come the 
age for co-ordination and co-operation. The seedlings that 
were reared within their enclosures, must now be transplan- 
ted into the open fields. They must pass the test of the 
world-market, if their maximum value is to be obtained. 

So we must prepare the grand field for the co-ordina- F 
tion of the cultures of the world, where each will give to 
and take from the other; where each will have to be 
studied through the growth of its stages in history. This 
adjustment of knowledge through comparative study, this 3 
progress in intellectual co-operation, is to be the key-note of 4 
the coming age. We may hug our holy aloofness from some Pe 
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imagined security of a corner, but the world will prove 
stronger than our corner, and it is our corner which will 
have to give way, receding and pressing against its walls till 
they burst on all sides. 

* 

Let me state clearly that I have no distrust of any 
culture because of its foreign character. On the contrary, 
I believe that the shock of such forces is necessary for the 
vitality of our intellectual nature. It is admitted that much 
of the spirit of Christianity runs counter, not only to the 
classical culture of Europe, but to the European tempera- 
ment altogether. And yet this alien movement of idea, 
constantly running against the natural mental current of 
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Europe, has been the most important factor in strengthening 
and enriching her civilization on account of the very anta- 
gonism of its direction. In fact, the European vernaculars 
first woke up to life and fruitful vigour owing to the impact 
of this foreign thought power with all its oriental forms and 
feelings. The same thing is happening in India. The 
European culture has come to us not only with its know- 
ledge but with its velocity. Though our assimilation of it 
is imperfect and the consequent aberrations numerous, still 
it is rousing our intellectual life from its inertia of formal 
habits into glowing consciousness by the very contradiction 
it offers to our own mental traditions. 


The main river of Indian culture has flowed in four 
streams—the Vedic, the Puranic, the Buddhist, and the 
Jain. It had its source in the heights of the Indian consci- 


ousness. 


But a river belonging to a country is not fed by its own 
waters alone. The Tibetan Bramhaputra is a tributary to 
the Indian Ganges. Contributions have similarly found 

their way to India’s original culture. The Muhammadan, 
for example, has repeatedly come into India from outside, 
laden with his own stores of knowledge and feeling and his 
wonderful religious democracy, bringing freshet after freshet 
to swell the current. In our music, our architecture, our 
pictorial art, our literature, the Muhammadans have made 
their permanent and precious contribution. Those who 
have studied the lives and writings of our medieval saints, 
and all the great religious movements that sprang up in the 
time of the Muhammadan rule, know how deep is our 
debt to this foreign current that has so intimately mingled 
with our life. 

And then has descended upon us the later flood of 
Western culture, which bids fair to break through all banks 
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and bounds, merging all the other streams in its impetuous 
rush. 

There are some who are insularly modern, who believe 
that the past is the bankrupt time, leaving no assets for us, 
but only a legacy of debts. They refuse to’believe that the 
army that is marching forward can be fed from the rear. 
It is well to remind them that the great ages of renaissance 
in history were those when men suddenly discovered the 
seeds of thought in the granary of the past. 4 

The unfortunate people who have lost the harvest of 
their past, have lost their present age. They have missed 
their seeds for cultivation and go a-begging for their bare 
livelihood. We must not imagine that we are one of these 
disinherited peoples of the world.* 


*By courtesy of the Visvabharati Publication Department. 
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Dr. Muhammad Iqbal was the foremost Indian Poet of his time in 
Urdu and Persian. 
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THREE POEMS OF IQBAL 


1. Modern Civilisation 


The glitter of modern civilisation dazzles the sight, 
But it is only a clever piecing together of false gems, 
The widsom or science in which the wise ones of the 
West took such pride, 
Is but a warring sword in the blood-red hand 
of greed and ambition. 


2. The Command of Allah 


Go and awaken the poor and the dispossessed of my 
Universe, 

And shake to the very foundations the palaces of the 
rich. 


Make the blood of the slave boil with the fire of faith, 
Let the tiny sparrow hurl itself against the mighty hawk, 
Declare that the ‘Kingdom of People’ is coming fast, 
And obliterate the traces of all the age-old system. 


The fields that provide not the peasant with bread, 
Crush their crops and reduce them to dust. 
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3. What is Religion ? 


Religion consists in burning from head to foot in 
search of Truth, 

Its end is love, and its beginning is propriety of 
conduct, or discipline. 

It is a fault to bring a bad word on the lips, 

The ‘infidel’ and the ‘faithful’ are all creatures of . 
God. 


Humanity means honouring men, 

Be aware of the lofty position of man ! 

A devotee of love takes guidance from God, 

He becomes affectionate towards the ‘infidel’ and the 
‘faithful’. 


He takes in the breadth of his soul both ‘infidelity’ and 
‘faith’, 

If the soul seeks refuge from another soul, woe be to 
that soul ! 

Although the soul is the prisoner in water and earth 
(the human body), 

Yet all this universe is the universe of the soul. 
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PLACES OF BUDDHIST PILGRIMAGE : 
THE BAGH CAVES 


By 


Dr. D. R. Pati, M.A., LL.B., PH.D. 


[From Sanchi where we were last, we go by Rail to Ujjain via 
Bhopal, where a change of train is to be made. Ujjain is the ancient 
Ujjayini, famous in literature, and the capital of the Western Provinces 
of Asoka’s empire. From Ujjain we go to Indore, a large modern town 
with hotels, taxis etc. Detraining at Indore we go by motor bus 
via Dhar (ancient Dhara, a famous town and seat of learning in 
the llth. century) and Sardarpur to Bagh town, a distance of 
110 miles, where there is a Dak Bungalow. From the town to the 
Caves is about 4 miles. Close to the Caves there is a Rest House, for 


use during day time only]. 


On the slopes of the Vindhyas, right in the heart of the 
tribal belt of Madhya Bharat, stands an unseemly hill, in 
front of which runs a rivulet called Bagni which though 
silent in the hottest parts of the year is quite a ferocious 
torrent in the rainy season. The little world around the 
hill consists of a few scattered hamlets of the semi-naked 
Bhils, who from times immemorial have been making their 
living by their bows and arrows hunting the wild beasts, 
when in dire need, and supplying the main labour power 
to the neighbouring towns of Bagh and Kukshi, five to 
twelve miles away. 
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As can be judged from its present situation, life about 
this hill must have been quite lonely and peaceful some 
1500 years ago, when Buddhist monks caused here to be 
excavated into its rocky surface about nine caves for 
purposes of their residence and meditation, and for holding 
religious discourses. With the lapse of fifteen centuries the 
caves succumbed to the influences of nature and man alike, 
so much that they had dwindled to mere wreckages when 
about 40 years ago the Archeological Department first came 
to their rescue though unfortunately rather too late. It 


seems they had been completely effaced from human 


memory during the intervening centuries after the extinc- 
tion of Buddhism in Central India by the tenth century ; 
for the simple folk of the surrounding region have been 
associating them with the heroes of the Great Epic—the 
Five Pandavas of the Mahabharata. 


Architecture 
As has been said, the caves were excavated for the 
Buddhist monks for residence, meditation and for holding 
religious congregations. The excavations were made to 
fulfil this object and were planned accordingly. Of the 
nine caves, only four (Nos. II to V) have been recovered in 
a somewhat tolerable condition, the rest being a mere hope- 
less jumble of ruins. Of the four better preserved caves, No. 
II is planned with a large monastic hall in the centre 
surrounded by a number of small cells on three sides for the 
accommodation of the monks and an imposing pillared por- 
tico or porch in front. At the back in the centre is a large 
recessed cell enshrining a Stupa which gave the main 
sanctuary to the inmates of the cave. The plan was thus. 
meant to provide a self-contained monastery for the monks. 
satisfying the normal needs of their secluded lives. The 
cells look somewhat gloomy and uncomfortable for dwelling 
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purposes as they admit of little light and air inside, but to 
_ the monks they gave the much needed privacy and an 
atmosphere appropriate for sacred meditation. The central 
hall where the inmates assembled for prayers and discourses 
is provided with massive pillars decorated with spiral fluting. 
From the number of its cells it seems this cave was meant 
for a group of twenty monks. 

The other three caves were more or less planned like- 
wise except for certain minor modifications as visible in 
cave No. III. Cave No. IV was, however, planned on a 
larger scale offering residence for about 28 monks. Here 
the central hall is much bigger and spacious, with its huge 
columns in various designs making the interior most impos- 
ing and attractive. The door-frames of its entrances are 
further more exquisitely carved, much after the door-frames 
of the structural temples of the Gupta period (4th to 6th 
centuries A.D.). 


Sculpture 

From the view point of sculptural art there are very 
few examples obtained at Bagh, which represent in the main 
either the Buddha or the Bodhisattvas. They are larger 
than life-size and it seems were once covered with a thin 
layer of plaster and were probably painted as traces of lime 
are still seen on some of them. Artistically they can be con- 
veniently relegated to the Gupta period. Sculptures of 
minor deities such as Nagas and Yakshas are also to be seen 
in the caves but they have been so badly damaged that it is 
difficult to recognise them with certainty. © 


Painting 
But Bagh will for ever be remembered not merely for 
the architectural or sculptural details but more for the 
vanished glory of an art of painting which has. left its 
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shadowy traces on the walls and ceilings of these caves. To 
a visitor they now seen to be a meaningless conglomeration 
of various colours, lines and curves, for so faded are their 
colours and disfigured their subject matters that unless he 
pauses, ponders over and dives deep into their significance 
with patience and imagination, they will not appeal to him. 
It seems that all the available surface in these caves was 
plastered and painted over with a variety of decorative 
patterns and with a number of themes from social as well as 
religious life. But the process of decay had swept over them 
all relentlessly with the result that only fragmentary traces 
are now found here and there and those too mainly in cave 
No. IV, to which local people have therefore more fittingly 
given the name of Rang Mahal. This Rang Mahal too had 
been smoke-screened by the burning embers of the kitchen- 
fires set by the recluses of latter times who, in their 
supreme ignorance of the past, little knew that 1500 years 
ago there existed a different order of religious fraternity 
using this very “Hall of Colours” for a more dignified 
purpose of life. Behind the smoke-screen, however, is still 
faintly visible traces of the beautiful scroll-work and a 
number of decorative friezes which once ran all along the 
face of the walls, as, also, vestiges of numerous decorative 
panels adorning its extensive ceiling and massive pillars and 
brackets. Though now in much shattered condition, it can 
yet be imagined that when the colours were fresh and the 
themes intact, vividly depicting a panorama of ancient life 
in all its diverse aspects, this “Hall of Colours” must have 
been endowed with more beauty and grace than what the 
simple folk of today have taken it to mean. 

The exterior of this Rang Mahal was more fortunate, 
for with an open space in front, the smoke did not settle 
upon the large array of scenes still somewhat better preser- 
ved on the long wall of its verandah. These scenes, though 
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scarred at places, even now exist to console us that after all 
we have not lost everything of that great art which we are 
proud to inherit. They cover a space of about 45 feet in 
length and 6 feet in height within which is depicted a 
variety of aspects of ancient life, opening rather myste- 
riously with a scene of a lady in lament being probably 
vainly consoled by her lady friend. Who are these ladies, 
and what is the lamentation about, are questions we must 
leave to perpectual conjecture ; though from what follows 
in the succeeding scenes of discourse, music and dance and 
the festive processions and from the general tone and tenets 
of the Buddhist faith, we may be tempted to take it to 
signify that life with all its joys and festivities is full of 
utter misery, for which there is no availing consolation or 
comfort ! The next scene of discourse is laid out in a park 
or forest, having amongst its four participants two princely 
or godly figures on one side and the rest much simpler, on 
the other, seriously engaged in a discussion over a topic, — 
should we say, concerning the most touching aspect of life, 
viz. sorrow ? | 3 

The third scene breaks off into two groups, one above 
the other, the upper one consisting of six male figures issuing 
forth from the clouds and the lower one consisting of female 
musicians well dressed and ornamented with the figure in 
their centre playing on some instrument, a guitar or a flute. 
Who are these figures flying through the air and watching 
the gay musicians below? From their shaven heads and 
unornamented bodies should they be taken to be the 
Buddhist arhats who having attained complete bliss are © 
here watching in a mood of blessing and sympathy the 
vain joys of the earthy musicians below ? 

The fourth scene likewise consists of musicians in two 
groups, the first with seven females and a male dancer in the 
centre peculiarly attired, almost like a joker, and the second 
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with six females, also arrayed round a male dancer with the 
locks of his hair hanging down and his expressions indica- 
ting much of sobriety and serenity as opposed to the hilarous 
gaiety of his counterpart in the first group. The females 
are variously dressed and ornamented and play severally 
on musical instruments like the tabor, cymbals etc, thus — 
presenting on the whole very colourful and picturesque 
dancing parties. There seems to be some hidden meaning 
behind the contrasting modes of expression of the dancers 
in the two groups, brought so close to each other ; the first 
is suggestive of unbridled joy and the second of a feeling of 
majestic sublimity, a contrast which can rarely be more 
effectively portrayed in colours. 

The last two scenes moving over some 20 feet of space 
length represent a pageant of two festive processions, one a 
splendid cavalcade of nobles, and the other a group of 
stately elephants with a royal personage and ladies riding 
on them. The horsemen are moving towards the left in 
five or six rows, the cavalier in the centre with a parasol 
held over his head, being apparently the chief of the party. 
The horses have here been shown with great feeling suggest- 
ing the noble character of the animal—a feature quite rare 
in Indian art. The elephant had however, always been a 
pet animal with Indian artists. The elephant in the fore- 
front here carries a personage evidently of royal rank as 
seen from his attendant carrying behind him a flywhisk 
(chowrie) and an umbrella. At the end of the procession are 
two rows of female figures, also seated on elephants. 

What do these processions signify ? Who are these 
royal personages, and how are they related to the scenes 
previously depicted ? These are questions which it is 
difficult to answer at present. Do they all convey some 
closely knit story or incident pertaining to some aspects of 
ancient Indian life ? There is no Buddhist legend or story 
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‘been suggested already, they may at best be interpreted to 
depict scenes from actual life with the simple object of 
exposing the vanity and misery underlying it. — 

But whatever be the purport of their themes, these 
paintings are of supreme importance for the history of our 
art and culture. In the whole of India there are two places 
where such priceless art treasures have survived—the one 
which is here described and the other at the famous Ajanta 
in Hyderabad State. The paintings at Ajanta are almost 
contemporaneous with those at Bagh and the two represent 
a school which exerted a far reaching influence on the art, 
not of India alone and on her colonies in the East, but on 
every country into which the religion of Buddha penetrated. 
For centuries these paintings had been the fountain-head 
and source of inspiration for almost half the art of Asia. 


i 
é with which they can be satisfactorily connected. As has 
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_ATTASARANAM DHAMMASARANAM 
Pabandhako 


SILANANDA BRAHMACHARI 


‘ATTASARANAM dhammasaranam’ti uccariyamane tisarana- 
gatanam sogatanam kotuhalam uppajjeyya kimetanti. Idam 
vacanam tu na abhinavam na aparicinnam apica Buddha- 
bhasitameva. Amhakam Bhagava Mallanam salavane yama- 
kasalanamantare parinibbanamaiice nippanno karunnabha- 
ritahadayo bhikkhu amantetva abhasi : Attadipa 
bhikkhave viharatha, attasarana anannasarana, dhamma- 
dipa bhikkhave viharatha dhammasarana anahiasara- 
as ”, Bhagavato panetaya pacchimaya vacaya 
agatassa “attasaranam dhammasaranam” iccassa katham 
attho datthabbo ? 


Bahusu thanesu vuttam nanu Bhagavata arahata 
Samma-Sambuddhena : “Sutava ca kho ariyasavako ariya- 
nam dassavi ariyadhammassa kovido ariyadhamme suvinito 
sappurisanam dassavi sappurisadhammassa kovido sappuri- 
sadhamme suvinito rapam netam mama _ nesohamasmi 

vedanam 


nameso atta'ti samanupassati.” Evam’ sante attato gaheta- 
bbam nama kim siya? Anattam attato gahanam miccha- 
ditthiyeva. Tasma attasarana bhavatha’ti vacanam katham 
yujjati ? 
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Santivarapadam patthayantena nibbanagavesakena 
dhammopi na gahetabbo. Vuttam hetam Tathagatena : 
“Kullupamam vo bhikkhave dhammam desessami nitthara- 
natthaya no gahanaya.” Yo dhammo na gahaniyo, kallam 
nu tam saranam kappetum. Tena dhammasarana bhava- 
tha’ti vacanam pativirujjhati nu ? 


Advayavadino Bhagavato hi vacanassa pativirujjhanam 
kuto ? Sadda pana sabbattha na ekatthadipaka. Tasma 
atthakusalo atthameva anudhavati. Saddappayogo tassa 
vematikam na vidahati. 


Atra “atta”-saddena ahankara-maminkaravasena atta- 
to gahanam na veditabbam ; apica yamagamma ahankara- 


maminkara na paiinayanti ragadayo ca anusaya na dissanti, 
tam nibbanaponam nibbanapabbharam suddham accanta- 
ram attati datthabbo. Tadisattasaranassa viharato maggo 
pakkhayati, aloko sanjayati. Samma patipanno hi anukka- 
mena anuttaram yogakkhemam nibbanam adhigacchati. 
Tasma Bhagavata vuttam: “Attadipa bhikkhave viharatha 
attasarana anaffasarana.” 


Dhammasaddopettha na tepitakasankhatam pariyattim 
dipeti. Tam kho mamayato dhammandhata_ uppaijati, 
idameva: saccam moghamaninanti vuttam ditthigatam 
cittam abhibhavati. Dhammasaddenettha nibbanadham- 
mata yeva natabba. Tannissito ca puggalo sabbadukkha 
pamuccati. Tasma “Dhammadipa bhikkhave viharatha 
dhammasarana anajihasarana ti Bhagavato pacchima anusa- 
‘sani. | 
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INDIA AND THAILAND 
By 


Dr. R. C. Majumpar, M.A., PH.D. 


Tue land, which we call to-day Thailand, was known, 
until recent times, as Siam. According to popular etymo- - 
logy the name Thailand means the land of the Free (Thai). 
But the more rational interpretation of the term seems to be 
“the land of the Thais,” for Thai is the name of a well- | 
known tribe which originally lived in southern and south- 
eastern parts of China. The Thais conquered Siam in the 
13th century A.D. and have settled there ever since as the 
ruling class. It is, therefore, a reasonable assumption that 
the old name Siam was changed to Thailand in deference 
to the name of the ruling tribe. 

The derivation of the more familiar name ‘Siam’ is 
also not free from difficulties. Schlegel took Siam as equi- 
valent to Sanskrit Syama (black, dark-blue), and thought 
that the Indians gave this name to the dark-skinned native 
population. Some scholars agree with this view, but others 
derive Siam from the same original Thai tribal appellation 
‘Sien’ (in Chinese chronicles), from which we get the form 
Shan in Burma and Asam or Ahom (Assam) in Eastern 
India. According to this view, therefore, the name Siam, 
like Thailand, is also derived from the Thai race, branches 
of which spread to Burma and thence to India on the one 
hand and to Siam on the other. 

The Thais conquered Siam in the 13th century A.D., 
though most probably they settled in this country even 
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before that. But we have definite evidence that long before 
the Thai settlement, this region was colonised by the Indians ~ 
who introduced Indian culture and civilisation among the 
primitive tribes like the Mons whom they found there. 

The Indian colonisation in Burma, Cambodia (Kam- 
buja), and Annam (Champa) is fairly well-known, but that 
in Siam, in early times, is generally ignored, mainly because 
positive evidence in support of it was very scanty until 
recent times. Shri Phanindra Nath Bose, the first Indian 
scholar to write a history of “The Indian Colony in Siam”, 
observes as follows : “The coming of the Indian influence 
is very late in Siam. It is only in the thirteenth century 
A.D. that we find an Indian colony growing up in Siam. 
It may appear as an anomaly to many that while the Indian 
culture went over to Champa and Camboja so early, it is so 
late in penetrating to Siam.” (p. 19). 

It is the object of the present paper to show that such 
an anomaly does not really exist, and that Indian culture 
spread to Siam even in early times. Before proceeding to 
discuss in detail the positive memorials of Indian culture in 
Siam, it is necessary to point out how this region lay across 
the different routes by which Indians proceeded to South- 
East Asia, and it was therefore almost inevitable that Indian 
culture should have spread over it at an early stage of 
the colonial activity of the Indians. 

It is well-known that the Indians proceeded both by 
land and sea in their quest for unknown lands in South- 
East Asia. The overland route lay through Assam to 
Upper Burma and Yun-nan, and thence to China and 
Tongking. There was also a more southerly route through 
Arakan to Lower Burma, Siam, Cambodia and Annam. 
This was evidently a very well-known route followed by the 
Indian colonists to South-East Asia. Hiuen Tsang, while 
describing the kingdom of Samatata or Lower Bengal, 
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mentions six other countries which were not visited by him 
but of which he gained information at Samatata. These 
included Sri-Kshetra (Prome, in Lower Burma), Dvaravati 
(Siam), Kambuja (Cambodia) and Champa (Annam). The 
name by which he denotes Kambuja was derived from the 
name of a king who flourished less than half a century 
before he wrote. All this shows that the people of the 
eastern frontier of North India were in touch with the 
current events in Cambodia and must have had regular 
intercourse with the whole of Indo-China as far as its 
eastern coast. It would also appear from what has been 
said above that the Indian colonists must have passed 
through Siam before they reached the well-known colonies 
of Kambuja and Champa (Annam). 

The same conclusion follows from a study of the 
sea-route. The Indian colonists who embarked from a 
port on the eastern coast of India either made a direct 
voyage across the Bay of Bengal or proceeded along the 
coast, till they reached a point in Malay Peninsula near 
the Isthmus of Kra. Here only a narrow strip of land, 
less than 100 miles wide, separated the Bay of Bengal 
from the Gulf of Siam. The all-sea route involved the 
long and tedious voyage of 1500 miles along the western 
and eastern coasts of Malay Peninsula, via Singapore, in 
order to reach the eastern coast opposite the Isthmus of 
Kra. It is natural therefore that the Indians who went 
to Indo-China should get down at a suitable port on the 
western coast near the Isthmus, cross over the narrow 
strip of land to the eastern coast, and then proceed further 
by land or sea. As the voyage by sea followed generally 
the coastline, the colonists must have passed along the 
Siamese coast before they could reach Kambuja or Annam. 
This very natural presumption is fully corroborated by 
archaeological finds. 
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It is thus quite clear that Indian colonists to Indo- 
China, whether they proceeded by land or sea, must have 
passed through Siam or sailed along its coast before they 
reached Cambodia or Annam. As Indian colonies were 
settled in these two regions during the first two centuries 
of the Christian era, Indian colonists must have settled in 
Siam about the same time or even before that. 

Unfortunately, the actual remains of early Indian 
colonisation, so far found in Thailand, are, comparatively 
speaking, more scanty than in Cambodia and Annam. 
This is mainly due to the fact that no powerful kingdom 
grew in Thailand in early centuries of the Christian era 
such as we find in the other two countries. Actually it 
was subject to, if not an integral part of, the earliest Hindu 
colonial kingdom in Cambodia, called by the Chinese 
Fu-nan. The first important kingdom which flourished 
in this region is Dvaravati mentioned by Hiuen Tsang. 
But it was soon conquered by the kingdom of Kambuja 
and formed a part of it until the Thais overran the country 
and established an independent dominion there in the 
thirteenth century A.D. 

Nevertheless, the archaeological remains in Thailand, 
scanty though they are, establish beyond doubt a close 
contact with India even at a very early period. The 
Buddhist statues and bas-reliefs, found at Pra Pathom, 
U Tong, Supan, Lopburi and Prachin—all in the lower 
Menam valley, and generally styled as of the Dvaravati 
school—show a strong influence of the Gupta period. The 
most interesting point is that “the oldest fragments dis- 
covered at Pra Pathom, like the images of the wheel of 
the Law (Dharmachakra), belong to an older tradition 
when the Buddha was not actually represented by a human 
figure and his presence was indicated only by symbols.” 
Though these sculptures may not be older than the 6th 
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century A.D., they show no influence of the peculiar Khmer 
style developed in Cambodia, and have preserved an 
older art tradition about the symbolical representation of 
Buddha which is not to be found in any other part of Indo- 
China. Another interesting point is the very close resem- 
blance between Siamese and Indian sculptures. Regarding 
a votive tablet found at Pong Tuk, Coedes remarks that 
“if it was not actually brought from India, it was certainly 
impressed on a mould made in India.” The same thing 
is true of sculptures as will be noted below. 

Until about a quarter of a century ago the Dvaravati 
sculptures, referred to above, were considered as the oldest 
ever discovered in Thailand. But the excavations at 
Pong Tuk, a small village in the province of Ratburi, 
which commenced in 1927, have yielded a number of anti- 
quities of an earlier period. 

Four of the images of the Buddha found at Pong Tuk, 
belong to the Dvaravati school mentioned above. Regard- 
ing the sculptures of this school in general, Coedes observes 
as follows : “It is difficult to say whether all these statuettes 
have been cast in this country (i.e. Thailand) or whether 
some have been imported from India. The images found 
near Ubon or in the circle of Udorn were most probably 
made on the spot. But if we compare some of the Buddhas 
discovered at Pra Pathom or at Pong Tuk with similar 
images found in India and ascribed by experts to the Gupta 
school, we do not see much difference.” 

Sufficient stress has not been laid by scholars on the 
significance of the fact that the resemblance of the sculp- 
tures in Thailand with those of the Gupta school in India 
is so close that one finds it difficult to decide whether 
they were imported from India or made on the spot. 
This seems to be a clear evidence not only of early contact 
between India and Thailand, but also of regular intercourse 
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between the colonists and their motherland. Indirectly, 
it supports the view, put forward above, that Indian — 
contact with Thailand perhaps preceded that with 
Cambodia and Annam, a fact not generally or sufficiently 
recognised. 

But although some sculptures discovered at Pong Tuk 
belong to the Gupta style of the Dvaravati school, others 
take us back to an even earlier period. A small image 
of Buddha belongs to “that period of Indian art which 
coincides with the zenith of the school of Amaravati.”” 
As is well-known, this school, flourishing in the delta of 
the Krishna river, shows considerable influence of the 
Gandhara or Hellenistic type in the second century A.D. 
This influence was gradually lessened in course of time. 
The Pong Tuk image, however, is to be ascribed to the 
period when the Gandhara influence was still very strong. 
Accordingly, its origin has been traced to the eastern 
coast of India and the second century A.D. has been 
suggested as its probable date. 

It is interesting to note that an oil-lamp made of 
bronze has been discovered at Pong Tuk. It has the 
usual shape of the Graeco-Roman lamps of the first or 
second century A.D. It is a moot point whether the lamp 
was actually made in the Mediterranean area, or it was 
an Indian copy of it. In any case, the lamp proves the 
antiquity of the Indian colony. — 

It is not possible here to describe in detail the remains 
of structures excavated at Pong Tuk. They seem to be 
the bases of Buddhist séipas and viharas and possibly also 
of temples. Their exact nature and date are uncertain, 
but the sculptures leave no doubt that this colony was 
established as early as the beginning of the Christian era, 
if not earlier still. As the -ruins do not include a single 
specimen of Khmer art, the colony was evidently abandoned 
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before the spread of Kambuja influence i in this region in 
the eleventh century A.D. 

- Much has been added to our tencevledie of India’s 
contact with Thailand by the excavation of the ancient 
city of Sri Deva, modern Si Tep, situated in the Pasak 
Valley of Central Thailand.’ It has yielded several images, 
a fragmentary Sanskrit inscription of the fifth or sixth 
century A.D., and several structures. The main city, 
built on Indian plan, was about a mile square, to which 
was added a larger enclosure on the east. “There was 
a lake near the centre of the city to which access was 
obtained by a number of gateways; the original ones, 
built by the Indians being situated at the cardinal points. 
Extra gates were later added by Khmers who restored 
the city in the eleventh or twelfth century A.D.” 

The most interesting structure is a building, near the 
centre, about 40 ft. high, standing on a pyramidal laterite 
base, about 20 ft. high from the ground level. The build- 
ing is square in plan with a porch on the west and three 
false porches on three other sides. The roof was composed 
of gradually receding stages with false niches, and the 
inner vault was constructed by means of successive corbel- 
ling. It has been remarked by H. G. Q, Wales who 
carried out the excavation, that “the most striking feature 
of the building is that it completely lacked any of the 
distinguishing characteristics of later forms of architecture 
in Indo-China.” He further observes : “Its generally simple 
and undifferentiated structure was such that we must 
place it considerably earlier than any other known Hindu 
building in Indo-China, that is to say, at least the first 
quarter of the sixth century A.D. and the building in 
India of which it is most reminiscent is the brick temple 
at Bhitargaon in the Cawnpore District which dates from 
the fifth or sixth century.” 
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Four Vaishnava statues dating from the fifth or sixth 
century A.D. and exhibiting strong Gupta characteristics, © 
have been found at Si Tep. One of these, a fine four- 
armed headless sandstone torso, found within the temple, 
has evoked much praise and formed a subject of discussion 
by many scholars. The sanctuary was evidently a 
Vaishnava one. The Vaishnava influence is further indi- 
cated by an inscribed stone pillar bearing two fragmentary 
lines in Sanskrit. The first line has been read as 
“Vaishnavas Sira...... satyasandhi” (Vaishnava hero true 
to compact).‘ In the second line can be read the names 
of Rama and Lakshmana. Saiva influence is indicated by 
a large number of lingas. 

_ The city of Sri Deva proves that early Indian colonists 
in Siam belonged both to the Buddhist and Brahmanical 
religious sects. It also shows the continuity of Hindu 
colonisation down to the Khmer conquest of the country 
in the eleventh century A.D. for, unlike Pong Tuk, we . 
find here additions and restorations made by the Khmers. 
Evidently, even after the fall of the kingdom of Fu-nan, 
to which it was subject, it flourished in this remote corner 
of Thailand. Its buildings may be regarded as the earliest 
specimens so far discovered, and it has been claimed that 
the importance of its temple and sculpture “lies in the 
fact that they are at the base of the whole later evolution 
of the art of Indo-China.” 

So far as we know, the political history of independent 
Thailand really begins with the foundation of Dvaravati, 
in the fifth or sixth century A.D. But it will appear from 
what has been said above that Indian colonies were set 
up and Indian culture spread there long before that period, 
at the beginning of the Christian era, and possibly even 
before that. This is also what we should expect from its 
geographical position. 
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NOTES 


JSS, XXI. 202. 
2. Ibid, 203. 
cf. Bibliography under H. G. Q. Wales. The quotations are from 
ABIA, 1935, pp. 40 ff. 
The view of Wales that ‘it indicates some connection with the 


Sara dynasty of Bengal’ does not appeal to me. 
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THE PLACE OF ATMAN IN BUDDHISM 
VEDANTA 


By 


DEVABRATA SINHA, M.A. 


Tue important role played by the concept of Atman in 
the Indian systems of Philosophy can hardly be over- 
estimated. Atman as the principle of Self—the essential 
being of the individual, distinct from his body—was a 
direct heritage from the Upanisads where the doctrine 
was initially propounded. And, to the Upanisads them- 
selves we may trace two tendencies, both of which agree 
in looking upon Atman as the abiding non-corporeal 
principle in us, but one of which differed from the other 
in not restricting itself merely to the conception of Atman as 
the individual self, the agent and enjoyer, but in universalis- 
ing it as the innermost essence within ourselves which is 
at the same time, identical with the ultimate essence of 
the universe. Accordingly, we find a two-fold stress on action 
and on knowledge respectively as the ends of human life. 

The advent of the Buddha on the Indian scene at a 
time when it was surcharged with an intense religio-philo- 
sophical zeal arising out of the Brahmanical and non- 
Brahmanical speculations, centred chiefly around the 
problems related to self, marked a radical departure. The 
idea of Atman as a permanent, abiding entity behind the 
flux of physico-mental processes, coming down from the 
Vedas and the Upanisads, received an enlightened opposi- 
tion from Gautama the Buddha. 
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It is the Advaita Vedanta which systematically formu- 
lated the idea of Self that was basically implied by the 
chief Upanisads. With its watchword of jana or know- 
ledge, Advaita chiefly holds the Oneness of Self, and, Atman 
as the ultimate essence of the individual, eternal, en- 
lightened and pure by nature, is nothing but Brahman 
itself which is Existence-Consciousness-Bliss Absolute. The 
concept of Atman is, indeed, the key to the Advaita 
metaphysics—Atman that is self-manifest and eternally 
“accomplished”. 

Coming to the doctrine as held by the Buddha, we 
are at once faced with the radically opposed concept which 
furnishes the key to the Buddhist philosophy of life. The 
preponderance of the concept of Atman as the abiding 
supreme principle gave place here to an opposite view of 
non-soul (anatman). The self as the essence of the indi- 
vidual is an illusion. How did the Buddha arrive at this 
view of self? We are to trace the concept to the general 
background of impermanence in the Buddhist doctrine. 
Also, we are to take into account the basic standpoint of 
universal causation, pratityasamutpada, of Buddhist philo- 
sophy. All things whatsoever are subject to change and 
are dependent on prior conditions, thus existence runs 
in a successive causal series. Consistently with his theory — 
of conditional existence and universal change, the Buddha 
denied the existence of a persistent and transmigrating soul. 
Since Atman is generally defined as an abiding, independent 
entity assuming different abodes in different lives, the 
Buddha contends that there is nothing absolute and un- 
changing in the human individual. But with his denial 
of the permanence of individuality, the Buddha at the 
same time maintained the continuity of the stream that 
presents itself to us as the self. The stream of inter- 
connected facts, of elements— physical as well as mental - is 
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the Buddhistic counterpart of soul or the self of other 
systems. 

The Buddhist view of self can best be understood in 
terms of the theory of ‘Skandha’ that forms the general prin- 
ciple of the Buddhist world-view. The simplest classification 
of all elements of existence is represented by a division 
into five groups of combined elements, viz. matter (riipa), 
feelings (vedana), idea or concept (samjna), volitions and 
other mental predispositions (samskdra) and sentience or 
cognition in general (vijfana). The physical elements of 
a personality including its outer world, i.e. the objects 
with which it is physically and mentally connected, are 
implied by one item in the fivefold classification, viz. 
matter (ripa) while the mental ones are distributed among 
the four others. Thus the self stands for a composite 
structure of heterogeneous elements, skandha-samitha ; it 
is complex and not a simple unity. 

The term andtman is usually translated as ‘non-soul’ ; 
but in reality, Atman is here synonymous with a personality, 
an ego etc. The teaching of non-soul is really a denying 
of what is generally mistaken for self. Then, is Buddhistic 
teaching merely a negative one, or has it a positive 
import ? After all, the teaching of non-soul is not to 
deny altogether the reality of self. Soullessness is but 
the negative expression for the existence of ultimate realities 
indicated by the term dharma in Buddhism. Being a 
congeries of separate elements to which it is ultimately 
reducible, the soul or the personality is to be looked 
upon as a name rather than as a reality and as not 
possessing dharmata. Of course, Buddhism never denied 
the existence of a personality or a soul in the empirical 
sense ; it only maintained that it is no ultimate reality.’ 

It is here that we can appreciate the common and 
divergent points at issue between the Buddhistic and the 
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Vedantic views. So far as the denial of the ultimate 
reality of the empirical self which commonly goes by 
the name of soul is concerned, Vedanta and Buddhism 
go together because, even with Vedanta, the empirical 
self that is the agent, enjoyer and knower can never 
claim ultimate reality. Atman cannot be identified with 
the physico-mental complex that is taken to be the real 
self. But Vedanta in its quest for the supreme Reality 
would not stop short of anything other than Brahman— 
the one principle without a second in Advaita philosophy. 
So Advaita affirms the reality of the Absolute that is 
eternally free and pure and in which the individual 
has its ultimate being. The Buddha, on the other hand, 
‘inevitably preferred silence on metaphysical questions on 
the ultimate. So questions such as whether there is a 
permanent essential self or whether self is immortal etc 
were not answered categorically. The silence of the 
Buddha has, indeed, a deeply significant bearing on his 
teaching, especially with regard to self. This negative 
attitude, however, should not be over-emphasised. As 
Dr. Radhakrishnan aptly suggests, the silence of the Buddha 
is “not a proof either of denial or of agnosticism’.’ It 
rather implies the conviction of verbal non-communicability 
of supreme truths’ and the attitude of sincere silence 
towards them as the best approach. 

We should keep in view the important point that 
the teachings of the Buddha about the world and the 
soul are motivated by his interest in ethical life. After 
all, the supremacy of the ethical is the clue to the 
teachings of the Buddha.‘ Indeed, the Buddha's object 
was the moral and spiritual education of the people 
and raising the standard of their ethical life at a time 
when they were largely given to confused thinking and 
unethical life. The Buddha would seldom encourage 
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theoretical speculations that would be ethically unprofitable. 
This same ethical motive can be traced in his emphasis ~ 
on non-soul. 

Let us examine the ethical significance of this doctrine 
of non-soul in the Buddhist philosophy of life. The idea 
of a soul naturally does imply agency, enjoyership, posses- 
sion etc on the part of the individual. The idea of 
self tends to foster these notions which in a word, imply 
attachment to the object, and the idea of the immortality 
of the soul is apt to suggest such agency and enjoyer- 
ship in-the next life too, even after this one. All these 
cause desire or craving in the individual for enjoyment 
and possession of objects, which in its turn leads to deeper 
attachment and thus the chain of suffering continues in 
its operation. By advocating non-soul the Buddha attempted 
to strike at the very root of this malady of the wheel 
of suffering. If the idea of self as ordinarily understood 
be eliminated and if the idea of negation of self be 
cultivated, desire would naturally die out. Because, as 
it has been so well expressed in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, it is for the sake of self that every thing 
is desired, so the chief stress of the Buddha was on 
promoting detachment. And, in this respect, he made a 
very bold and novel attempt in his teaching. 

Still, the question remains as to whether the Buddha’s 
denial of self is final or not. That he looked upon the 
individual as an unstable compound is quite certain. But 
the Buddha’s silence on the ultimate questions regarding 
the self does not necessarily preclude the ultimate reality 
of the supreme Self. It is true that the Buddha denied 
the existence of a soul in the narrow sense of the term, 
quite in keeping with the Vedantic view. But, that he 
thereby denied the immortal, unborn Self of the Upanisads 
cannot be maintained.£ On the contrary, it is quite 
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likely that the Buddha had in view a positive background of 
a universal, transcendent Self when, for instance, he repeated- 
_ ly stated in negative terms: “Na me so atta” that is 
not my Self—excluding thereby the body and the compo- 
nents of empirical consciousness. 

After all, the denial of self was not an absolute 
principle with the Buddha. In view of the possible 
difference of attitudes of mind on the part of those who 
would receive his teaching, the Buddha upheld both self 
and non-self. As Nagarjuna declares, the Buddha taught 
both soul and non-soul, as also neither.’ The ethical 
motive was, indeed, the dominant factor that led the 
Buddha to advocate the truth about the soul in languages 
that seem even to contradict each other. To illustrate it 
in concrete terms to a man of a low sensuous nature 
(hina) who is apt to lose his inner nature in the midst 
of gross physical existence, the teaching of 4tman would 
certainly prove helpful for his leading a better moral 
life, while the doctrine of non-soul is likely to do him 
more harm than good. Again, in the case of a man on 
the general human level (madhya) who does not fully 
belong to the sensuous stage, the doctrine of atman 
would foster but a sense of egoity and consequently 
would cause deeper attachment towards things and beings 
of the world. But, the theory of non-soul would, on the 
other hand, influence his outlook so as to mould in him 
an attitude of detachment and thus help him towards a 
better inner life. So it is exhorted in the Dhammapada : 
“Cut out the love of self” -- Ucchinda sineham attano. 

Thus, the attitude in the Buddhist teaching may be 
said to be more or less pragmatic. No metaphysical 
- question was to be taken up for its own sake, if it had 
no practical bearing on life. In this respect the Vedantic 
approach was rather intellectual. While the Buddha 
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started right from the universal fact of suffering in his 
quest of its cause and remedy, Sankara’s starting-point - 
was the foundational consciousness (cit) that can never | 
be denied. In the Advaita metaphysics, knowing ulti- 
mately culminates in being, the one and only essence 
behind all phenomena, subjective and objective. But 
one basic point is common to both Buddhism and Vedanta, 
as with all the Indian systems of philosophy, namely, 
that they have as their goal the liberation of the human 
soul. The world (samsara) which is the abode of all 
suffering and therefore is the source of bondage, must 
be transcended and a state has to be attained where 
there is release from the chain of suffering and bondage. 
How far the Vedantic moksa and the Buddhist Nirvana 
are similar is a problem with which we are not directly 
concerned here but it is sure that the Buddha in his 
characteristic way described Nirvana only negatively as 
the cessation of all suffering whatsoever. 

Vedanta and Buddhism thus converge in their common 
goal of Liberation from bondage by transcending the 
empirical process and through elevation of the spirit into 
the region of illumined consciousness. The sense of egoity 
and individuality cannot persist. As in the Vedantic 
doctrine the individual with all its empirical associations, 
subjective and objective, cannot survive beyond the realm 
of relativity under the shadow of Nescience (avidya), so 
also in the Buddhist doctrine the individual is conceived 
as passing through a series of phases which have no 
essential reality of their own. According to the latter, any 
one who has seen things as causally determined processes 
will attach no permanent value to his individuality. Still, 
the starting-point and the stresses in the two systems are 
quite different, resulting in wide diversities in their 
respective precepts. Vedanta made the ethico-religious 
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disciplines subservient to the quest for the supreme Truth 
which, according to it, is the highest pursuit of man and 
towards which the former may be considered as but the 
- means. Buddhism, on the other hand, engages itself 
primarily with the problem of misery and its annihilation, 
and only secondarily with the determination of the nature 
of self, the concern for which is subordinated to the practi- 
cal urge of ethical transformation into eternal righteous- 
ness. But yet we are impressed with the broad unity 
of motive in these two great teachings. After all, what 
is suggested by both of them is that the individual is 
essentially an unstable entity, struggling for liberation by 
the light of the spirit within him. The immortal Self 
that is one without a second has to be realised by denying 
the individuated limited self. Moksa and Nirvana alike 
stand for the attainment of supreme Bliss whereby the 
individual self loses itself while fulfilling itself in Perfection. 
_ Thus it is that we may find out the common point where 
the Buddhist and the Vedantic doctrines of Self coincide 


in their deeper significance. 
NOTES 


. Scherbatsky, The Central Conception of Buddhism etc., p. 25-26, : 

. Radhakrishnan, Article in Hibbert Fournal—(1933-34, p. 350) entitled 
“The Teaching of Buddha by Speech and Silence.” 

. In the Upanisads too, we find ample references to this idea of 
supreme Truth as beyond the grasp of human intelligence. 

Radhakrishnan, Joc. cit., p. 345, 

. Vidhusekhar Bhattacharya thus remarks: “In order to root out 
desire (kama), attempts are made in the doctrine of the Buddha to 
show that there is neither the subject nor the object of desire” in 
the article entitled “Buddhism” in The Cultural Heritage of India, 
Vol. II, p. 259-60. 

. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Hinduism and Buddhism—p. 76. 

. Madhyamakarika 18. 6. 
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ORIENTAL POETRY IN GERMAN 


Dr. J. C. TAvapIA, PH.D. 


Frienps and foes both declare Germany as the Land of 
Poets and Philosophers and ancient India too can with 
equal justice make the same claim for herself; there is 
abundance of poetical works and philosophical systems 
in the vast literature that she has produced during her 
long history of thousands of years. 

Not only in poetical and speculative spheres, which 
are well represented in other countries too, but also in 
a unique scientific field, namely that of linguistics, can be © 
established another common trait between Ancient India 
and Modern Germany. The former can be called the only 
country that thought of and worked in this subject, phonology 
in particular and grammar in general were dealt with in a 
superb manner by her scholars. The great name of Panini 
rises at once before our mental vision and he was indeed 
not a solitary figure. He had both predecessors and succes- 
sors worth remembering and studying. On the other hand 
the modern founder of Philology or Comparative Science 
of Languages was a German, Franz Bopp; and it is again 
Germans who form a large majority amongst the names that 
have left landmarks in the history thereof. So in a way one 
can say that modern Germans re-discovered the science which 
their kith and kin in Ancient India had already known. 

Now, it is a well known fact that the German share 
in the investigation of Indian culture far exceeds what 
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any other western people has contributed. There is an 
excellent book on this theme by Prof. Ludwig Alsdorf : 
Deutsch-Indische Geistesbeziehungen (Vowinckel, Heidelberg 
1942), which reads like a veritable romance. It shows 
inter alia how the romantic movement in German literature 
was intimately connected with the beginning and progress 
of Indological studies in the country. It should be pointed 
out, however, that Germany was not the only country 
where this inter-relation took place. The same phenomenon 
happened in France also, as Prof. Louis Renou of Paris 
- showed in a very instructive lecture during his visit in 
India in 1949. That lecture was to appear in some Indian 
journal, and it may have done so; but it certainly deserves 
a wider publicity. Indian influence on German literature 
is more or less a matter of common knowledge ; whereas 
few, if any, means are easily accessible for renagttees 
oneself with the same influence on French. 

Because of that early inter-relation of Indian Lnntenee 
with European romanticism and more because of the liberal 
and high standard of education, interest in this literature is 
keenly felt among the general German public too. It is by 
no means restricted to the specialist. The numerous transla- 
tions of Indian classics and expositions of Indian religions 
and culture are an eloquent testimony to that general 
interest. Of course, other oriental eceuntries were not 
altogether neglected ; they too received some attention. 
Even anthologies covering all of them were prepared. 
There lies before me one such compilation dating exactly 
acentury ago: Der poetische Orient by Dr. H. Jolowicz, 
member of the German Oriental Society (Leipzig 1853). 
The wide outlook of the work can be judged from the 
fact that it gives specimens from the poetry of even such 
minor peoples like the Afghans and Armenians, Malay 
and Javanese, Mongols and Tartars, Kurds and Turks, 
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Dr. H. G. Gépfert. The task of selecting and commenting 


_ certainly Sanskritists drifted away from it more and more 
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and still others with more uncommon names. It is true 
that the translations here are not always made direct from ~ 
the original but second-hand, through the medium of trans- 
lation in other European languages, French or English. Nor 
are they exact; they cannot satisfy the present standard 
of knowledge. Yet the work is a credit to the interest and 
outlook of an enlightened people already in those days. 

A century is a long time and so there have appeared 
other such anthologies. Still a demand for an up-to-date 
one was keenly felt, to meet which a well-known firm of 
publishers, Carl Hanser Verlag in Munich, undertook to 
issue a volume under the superintendence of their specialist 


[Jory 


on the pieces was entrusted to three scholars, Prof. Wilhelm 
Gundert (for China and Japan), Prof. Annemarie Schimmel 
(for Near Eastern Countries), and Prof. Walther Schubring 
(for India). This volume, Lyrik des Ostens, of over 600 
pages has now appeared, handy and excellent in get-up 
and of course no less excellent in its contents. The noted 
German poet Hermann Hesse welcomes it as an event 
to be celebrated. And I have thought it necessary to 
bring it to the notice of Indians and other Orientals through 
the columns of the “Indo-Asian Culture.” 

Persian lyric is selected by Prof. Annemarie Schimmel 
who represents all the countries and peoples of the Near 
East. This plan is in accordance with the general trend. 
Iranistic is not treated as an independent branch of — 
studies deserving full attention but is generally allied to 
Near Eastern or Islamic Studies, nowadays in Germany. 
Formerly only the New Persian Period, it being under 
the influence of Islam, formed part of these studies ; 
whereas the oldest period was represented either by Com- 
parative Philologists or by Sanskritists. Slowly but 
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in course of time, and there was some danger of its being 
neglected by the others too. But happily there are some 
good signs of its being taken up again in certain quarters. 
However, the main tendency is as said above. The entire 
Iranian epoch, Ancient and Middle too, has been discussed 
by students of Islam, sometimes really but often theoreti- 
cally and so to say officially. Under such second-hand 
treatment Iranistic cannot but suffer from neglect. This 
has happened in the present selection also. No _ lyrical 
piece from the earlier periods has been given the honour 
to appear therein. In the general review, there is a 
reference to the consummate artistic skill or beauty of 
the Gathas of Zarathustra—but this is all. It would have 
been easy to prove or supplement that remark by a couple 
of lyrical strophes of high value. The omission is probably 
due to the fact that there is no poetical version of the 
Gathas in German. And for one or another reason Prof. 
Schimmel did not turn the prose version into felicitous 
verses herself as she has done in so many other cases. 
Anyhow the reader can judge the truth of my point even 
from the literal prose version of Yasna 44. 3-4, which runs : 
This I ask Thee, tell me aright, O Lord ! 
Who was from the first the father and generator of. 
Cosmic Order ? 
Who to the sun and stars their path hath given ? 
Whe s he through whom the moon now waxes, wanes 
again ? 
All this, O Wisdom, and still more things I wish to know. 
This I ask Thee, tell me aright, O Lord ! 
What man upheld the earth-from below, and the sky 
from falling ? 
Who waters and plants ? 
Who yoked racers to winds and clouds ? 
What man, O Wisdom, is the maker of Good Thought 3 ? 
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Even the other Avesta is not devoid of poetical beauty. 
And if one cared to find it, there is also the Middle Iranian ~ 
period, for which we have now Manichean sources besides 
the Zoroastrian ones. But these sources have not yet 
exceeded the “esoteric” circle of specialists ; outsiders—let 
alone the general public—know next to nothing about them. 

Apart from this little omission, which charge may be 
dismissed as a personal harping on a pet theme, the volume 
affords the panorama of the entire Oriental Lyric in the 
best possible form. From the dawn of history, right up 
to the present day, from the banks of the Nile to the shores 
of the Pacific in the Far East, we hear the heart-cravings 
of Egyptians, of Babylonians and Assyrians, of Hebrews 
and old Oriental Christians, of Arabs, Persians, and Turks, 
of Indians—both Aryan and Dravidian, and last but not 
least of the Chinese and Japanese. 

Besides short notes on the selected poems and related. 
matters, a summary view is given of the various literatures 
represented in the anthology. Each has merits of its own. 
But that on Indian culture deserves special mention. The 
author, who is hitherto known as a noted Jaina specialist, 
appears here as a literary artist. The landmarks and 

-milestones as well as the nature of Indian literature are 
not enumerated as detached notes in a dry-as-dust manner ; 
rather they are woven into a complete and _ beautiful 
whole. The review reminds one of the brilliant sketch 
of Persia by that Prince of Iranists, James Darmesteter. 

As I have raised the question of the importance of 
the Gathas of Zarathustra a little above, I may as well 
refer to the recent, complete translation thereof by a 
Belgian scholar: The Hymns of Carathustra by Jacques. 
Duchesne-Guillemin, translated from the French by Mrs. 

M. Henning ( John Murray, London 1952). 
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WRITING-MATERIAL AND BOOK-MAKING 
IN INDIA: 
A BRIEF OUTLINE 


Tue earliest example we have in India of writing was 
discovered in Mohenjo-Daro (Upper Sind) and Harappa 
(Lower Panjab). It is writing on clay and copper 
tablets. Each letter seems to have been cut into the 
clay or copper tablet by a small pointed rod or a 
stamp ; the tablet was probably then baked till hard, 
and passed from person to person as we would do with 
a book today. This script remains yet undeciphered. 

The seals on which this writing occurs are usually 
‘ four to seven inches long. They were covered with a 
smooth substance from which the writing could be. washed 
off. On these seals were represented gods, goddesses, 
trees, animals, crocodiles etc. The writing was probably 
read from right to left. 

The next phase of writing is seen in the Inscriptions 
of Asoka (3rd century B.C.) engraved on rocks, stone- 
slabs and stone-pillars. A little later begin the writings 
on coins, stone sculpture etc., culminating finally in royal 
grants engraved on copper-plates. 

Two improvements seem to have been made during 
the intervening periods. These were the use of palm leaves 
and of birch bark. 

Palm leaves seem to have been used more in the 
South than in the North, because palms are more 
common in South than in North India. In the 
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Script on Mohenjo-Daro Seal, c. 3000 B.C. 


North, especially in the colder regions of Kashmir, the 
inner bark of certain trees called birch trees seems to 
have been used. While birch bark was confined to the 
colder regions of Northern India, palm leaves were common 
throughout the rest of the country. 

This is how palm leaf books were prepared. From 
i: large palmyra leaves were cut strips of any desired length, 
id about two inches wide. After being written upon, each 
leaf was pierced with two holes, and as-many leaves as 
required were strung together with a cord or string, 
making a book. The writing was applied by means of a 
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Script of Asoka’s Inscriptions known as Brahmi script—This is the 
famous Asoka Inscription on the Pillar he set up in Lumbini Park 
to mark the spot where the Buddha was born. : 


pointed rod of steel which cut into thé leaves. When 
the writing was over, a black pigment mixed with water 
was spread over the whole leaf so that the letters came 
out distinct and legible. 


India Gets Paper : 

Somewhere in the 13th century A.D. paper (which 
was first invented by the Chinese about the 2nd century 
B.C.) was introduced by the Muslims into India. The 
Arabs had already known the use of paper through the 
Persian converts to Islam whom they met at Samarkand. 
The Arabs seem to have been responsible for the intro- 
duction of paper into the western parts of India. 
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The earliest examples of paper known in India are 
the following : 

' (a) Paper dated in 1231 A.D. (6" x 4’); 
(b) Jaina Manuscripts on paper found at Patan, 
North Gujarat, and dated A.D. 1278; 
(c) Paper dated A.D. 1343 (size 13” x 5”) ; 
(d) Jaina Manuscripts found at Limbdi, Saurashtra 
State and dated 1357 A.D. 

Although palm leaf manuscripts were held together 
between wooden boards and by means of a string that 
passed through all the leaves and then finally round the 
wooden boards themselves, yet the art of tying the leaves 
up into modern book form was the work of Muslims. 
They were also the first to teach us the art of leather 

The final step in the history of a modern book was 
taken when Portuguese Missionaries introduced into 
Western India the art of printing. The first type ever 
to be set up in India was in 1557 at Goa when St. 
Francis Xavier’s Catechism was printed. Then came 
other books viz. Dr. Pereria’s Compendium, and in 1563 
when the first private Press was set up by Joannes de 
Enden at Goa, a great book written by a Spanish medical 
man named Garcia da Orta, on the history and use of 
medicine. Between 1634-1640 the Jesuit Fathers opened 
their College Press at Goa where a book written by 
Father Steven on the Konkani Bible was printed. 


4 
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PRELIMINARY YOGA EXERCISES : 
FOR THE EYES 


Practice of Yoga is meant to improve the health and cure 
the ailments of the y, mind and spirit, all of which are said 
to react on one another, but it is the first viz. effects of Yoga 
exercises on physical functions that are drawing considerable attention 
from the general public nowadays and it is that will be dealt 
with in this series of articles. ss 

In ancient India not only Yoga but all higher knowledge 
‘was esoteric, i.e. taught only to a select few, secretly, under the 
direct and onal supervision of a properly qualified teacher. 


—- of any knowledge except under these conditions was 
strictly forbidden. But times and circumstances have changed and 


we have consequently to adapt ourselves to these changes. Therefore 
only such simple and preliminary exercises will be dealt with in 
this series as can be safely practised by a inner from written 
instructions. It must always be borne carefully in mind that in 
all Yoga practices, strain and fatigue, variations at the student’s 
own fancy and whim etc are strictly forbidden, specially in the 
earlier stages. It is always better to underdo than to overdo the exer- 
cises and strict adherence to instructions are obligatory. 

-° These articles are adapted by permission from the publi- 
cations (particularly the book Yoga Personal Hygiene by Yogendra 
that was reviewed on p. 356 of our January 1953 number) of the 
Yoga Institute, Santa Cruz, Bombay-25. We are informed by the 

of the Institute that the Government of India, Films Division 
of the Ministry of Information have prepared a Documentary film 
of Yoga exercises, demonstrations, experiments etc held at this 
Institute, for public exhibition. 


The eye is a very susceptible and delicate organ. It 
is also very intimately correlated with the whole of animal 
economy. For example, if there is a deficient blood supply 
or nervous exhaustion, if the glandular secretions are 
abnormal, in fact if there is any serious functional or 
organic change in the body, the eyes generally participate 
in the evil consequences. Thus, a dark hue of the skin 
under the lids—the so-called “rings around the éyes”— 
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is quite indicative of bad blood circulation or of changes 
in the composition of the blood itself. Similarly, puffiness - 
or swelling of the lids, the popularly known “bags under 
the eyes”—notwithstanding the frank admission by the 
Journal of the American Medical Association (1951) that “no 
one knows the exact cause of this condition”— is often an 
early symptom of an approaching disease of the heart or 
kidney, anaemia or malnutrition. 

Just as the eye suffers due to constitutional disorders, 
so does the general health of the body become impaired 
due to visual defects. We are informed by some modern 
medical authorities that “the reflex evils from the eyestrain 
are great and numerous and are often incorrectly ascribed — 
to entirely different causes. Headaches, nausea, and . 
dizziness are especially the frequent results of eyestrain” — 


(How to live, by Drs. Fisk and Fisher, p. lll). Errors of 


refraction and functional defects of vision are mostly caused 
by strain of the ocular muscles. One is even of the 
opinion that such strain may not necessarily be physical 
since mental strain through confusion of vision or hypnosis 
also leads to such visual defects as myopia, hypermetropia 
and such other diseases. 

Having realized the close relationship between the 
mind and the vision, practical Yoga lays great stress on 
the care of the eye for personal and mental hygiene, the 
former through eye exercises and the latter through relaxa- 
tion and concentration. Fortunately, these facts are now 
being acknowledged by the leading ophthalmologists and 
psycho-analysists of the West. 

What is yet, not known to many, even though science 
‘has lately demonstrated it, is that nearly fifty per cent of 
the bionergy (prana) of an individual required for all psysio- 
logic activities such as digestion, respiration, elimination 
etc., when at rest, is consumed by the activities of the eye, 
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| hygiene for the training of the eye with a view to main- 
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1.¢., vision. It is therefore, not without good and scientific 


q reasons that Yoga emphasizes silence, closure of the eyes 
and concentration, with a view to conserving bionergy. 


The Real Eye 
A modern authority maintains that the real eye is to be 


: found in the optic nervous system and not in the eyeball 
_ which is merely the terminus of the system subordinate to 


the vital organism behind it. It is observed in support of 
this argument that “The mechanical rather than organic 
character of the eyeball is demonstrated by the fact that 


_ if impaired or if parts of it even are destroyed, the loss 
| can be repaired by the aid of substitution of artificial 
' contrivances of glass, while, if the optic nerve is impaired, the 
only remedy possible is the restoration of its powers, and if it 
| is destroyed, no substitute for it can be found” (Encyclopaedia 

_ of Physical Culture, by Bernard Macfadden, p. 2811). 


Health of the eye, therefore, depends largely upon 


"perfect nutrition, elimination and normal muscular tone 
; and nerve supply. If any one of these is lacking, there 


is very little chance of receiving real physiologic benefit 
from the mere practice of ocular hygiene, for the hygiene 


| of the eye is principally constitutional, as has been well 
‘§| said that “Those measures and modes of life which are con- 
| ducive to general health and vigour will be beneficial in 
" maintaining ocular health and vitality. Persons who seek 
_ to preserve their vision all through life must not only 
_ observe the laws of ocular hygiene but also those of general 
| physical and mental hygiene.” (4 Manual of Personal 
_ Hygiene, by Dr. W. L. Pyle, p. 258). 


Although care of the eye must begin, in the first place, 


_ with constitutional build-up and regeneration, the ancient 


yogins of India formulated a specific course of ocular 
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Yoga. In fact, what was suggested by the scientific yogins - 


_ though a religious tradition, was appreciated and inherited 
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taining perfect vision so essential to the practice of higher 


hundreds of years ago is now being incorporated in one 
form or another in the modern hygiene of the eye consisting 
mainly of a set of exercises, sun bath, massage, washing, 
palming and such other methods as relaxation etc. 


Evestrain 

One of the organs so commonly misused or un- 
necessarily strained in modern life is the eye. This is 
largely due to the eye being constantly focussed at a short 
distance either for a long period or in a wrong way. The 
cure for all such reflex evils arising out of such an eyestrain. 
or from errors of refraction is quite simple and consists 
in either closing the eyes frequently or in focussing the 
eye at a long distance, ¢.g. the horizon. These alternatives 
may be practised for a few minutes, say about five to ten 
minutes, and repeated after an interval of every few hours. 
It helps to relieve the strain and offers intermittent periods 
of relaxation to the strained muscles of the eye. The 
yogins, however, suggest that gazing at the sun, the moon 
and the stars is far more useful for the development of 
perfect vision and also for the health of the eye than 


‘mere looking at the horizon. This is now confirmed 
through experiments conducted by modern scientists 


who regard a brilliant light or object as an eye tonic. 
Just as air contributes to the health of the lungs, so 
does light contribute to the health of the eye. In Yoga, 
to light is attributed greater — than to mere 
ocular hygiene. 


Sun and Moon Gazing 
Thus it was that sun worship of ancient India, even 
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ce by Yoga as an accessary to hygiene and meditative prac- 


| attempt certain yoga practices with scant regard to the 
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tices. It is a known fact that sun-rays are both ‘stimulating 


| and curative and their effects on the eye are very healthful, 


first because they vitalize vision by accelerating circulation 
and secondly because they neutralize infections by destroy- 


microbes. 


Most yoga practices are performed in the open, and 
for this purpose the student faces the sun in the early 
morning for nearly an hour and similarly in the evening 
for a like period. Besides this exposure of the body to 


| the sun, the more direct method of contact between the 
| eye and the sun is gazing. In Yoga, of sun-gazing and 


moon-gazing, sun-gazing is. regarded as relatively more 
important. It consists in looking at the sun when it 


_ is not covered over by clouds with the eyes wide open 


but relaxed—not staring with strain—as long as possible 
or alternately till tears come into the eyes. 
Evidently, this exercise as an eye tonic seems to have 


| been based upon the most remarkable discovery that 
_ the rays of the sun have not only hygienic but also 


therapeutic effects upon the eyes. No light can equal 
the intensity of the sun rays; and sunlight, far from 
being harmful, is the most healthful thing for the eyes. 
The best time for gazing is the early morning (7 to 8 


| a.m.) or late afternoon (5 to 6 p. m.), especially the 
_ times of the sunrise and the sunset. Persons with defec- 
_ tive or weak eyes should start by looking in the direction 
_ of the sun—instead of looking straight at the sun—until 


they are able to look directly at the sun without discomfort 
or pain. No attempt must, however, be made to outstare 


_ the .noonday sun as the glare causes irritation and such 


a practice may thus lead to more harm than good. 
Either curiosity or enthusiasm has led many to 
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precautionary measures recommended, resulting in physical 
or mental injury to themselves. Such irresponsible experi- ~ 
ments, in turn, have brought practical Yoga into dis- 
repute especially among modern scientists and research 
students. It is no fault of Yoga; but the public are at 
times so scared of the subject that even the most simple 
yoga practices are considered dangerous. This emphasis, 
therefore, is really not without foundation, and it is hoped 
that all precautions appearing in these pages will be strictly 
observed. 

Again, gazing at the sun should be practised gradually, 
that is, only a minute or two in the beginning to about 
ten minutes at the most. Of course, by practice, one 
can gaze at the sun even for half an hour or more, 
but five to ten minutes of practice is generally sufficient 
for hygienic purposes. 

The yogins claim that, if followed faithfully and 
with due care, the practice of sun-gazing leads to a 
considerable improvement in sight when even the smallest 
particle becomes clearly visible. Its curative effects are 
also very far-reaching and deserve special attention. Both 
in the East and the West, sun-treatment is now being 
successfully employed for the inflammation of the eye, 
trachoma, styes, astigmatism, myopia, hypermetropia and 
presbyopia. | 

Moon and star gazing is simple and involves no risk. 
It can be practised when the nights are clear by focussing 
the eye on the moon or a star as convenient, taking care 
that the body is protected against cold or chill when in 
the open during the night. To avoid strain both to the eye 
and the neck, gazing should be undertaken only when the 
objects are at an angle of about forty-five degrees, or even 


less. 
( To be continued ) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


CALENDAR OF IMPORTANT CELEBRATIONS, 
Aprit-JuNE 1953 


April 13—Hindu last day of the year. 


14—Birth anniversary of the Khalsa, the religio- 
militarism of the Sikhs (late 17th century). 

21—Death anniversary of Poet Muhammad Iqbal. 

26—First centenary celebrations of the Bahai Faith. 

29— Muslim Shab-i-Barat. 

8—Birth anniversary of Rabindranath Tagore. 

18—Birth anniversary of the Advaita-Vedanta philo- 
sopher Shankaracharya of the 9th cent. A.D. 

19—Birth anniversary of the Hindi Poet Surdas 
(1479-1586). 

27—Buddhist Thrice Holy Day. 

28—Celebrations in honour of the ancient Tamil 
Poet Tiruvalluvar, author of the Kural, a classic 
work. 

14— Muslim Id-ul-Fitr. 

22—Hindu worship of the river goddess Ganga, 
which marks the onset of the south-east monsoon 
in the Gangetic plain. 


Congugst or Mount EVEREST 
We offer our most hearty congratulations to the British 


a Himalayan Expedition led by Colonel Hunt, two members 


of which viz. Sherpa Tensing (38) and Edmund P. Hillary 
(34) reached the summit of Mt. Everest and remained there 


for 15 minutes on May 29. Tensing, born in Nepal, is 
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now domiciled in Darjeeling. He is married - has 
two daughters in school. He is a guide and skiing - 
instructor by occupation. This Expedition was the eighth 
he participated in, besides scores of other climbs along the 
whole length of the Himalayas. As a devout Buddhist, 
he made offerings in honour of the Buddha on the summit 
of Everest. 

Hillary is a bee-keeper of New Zealand. This was 
his third Himalayan and second Everest Expedition. 

The conquest of Everest should be looked upon as a 
triumph of the spirit of adventure and team work. No 
narrow thoughts of nationalism or priority should be 

introduced into this glorious achievement. 
| The Indian Air Force made two flights over and @ 
around Everest on June 6-7 and made a complete photo- 
graphic record of the peak in black-and-white and colour 


films. . 


OsIruARY 

We are grieved to learn of the death of Prof. Dr. V. 
Lesny, Professor of Indology at the Charles University 
of Prague, Czechoslovakia. Professor Lesny’s special subject 
was Comparative Indian Grammar but his interests covered 
many other fields of Indian culture, ancient and modern. 
He came twice to the Visvabharati at Santiniketan . as 
Visiting Professor. He translated several of Tagore’s works 
into Czech and wrote and spoke frequently on Indian 
subjects. He was the President of the Indian Section of 
the Oriental Institute of Prague. No Indian activity in 
Prague failed to receive his enthusiastic support. 

* 

We regret to announce the death on June 3 in Calcutta 
of Prof. Dr. Girindra Sekhar Bose who was the leading 
Indian authority on Psycho-analysis and Psycho-pathology 
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and was connected prominently with a number of inter- - 
national bodies on these subjects. : 


We offer a hearty welcome to the Thai Cultural and 
Religious mission led by the Venerable Phra Bimaladharma, 
Minister for Ecclesiastical Administration of Thailand, 
that arrived in New Delhi on June 20 and will tour the holy 
seen of Buddhism in India. 


Some SPECIAL Events 

The Afghan Ambassador in India presented a decora- 
tion on behalf of the King of Afghanistan, to Shri Onkarnath 
Thakur in appreciation of the latter’s great achievements 


in classical music. 


The Annual Music and Dance Bestival : was inaugu- 
rated by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in New Delhi, who said 
“India has always regarded music and dancing as spiri- 
tual....They are really divine and not belonging to prepte 
whom we cannot treat with respect.” 

* * 

On the occasion of the death anniversary of Poet 
Muhammad Iqbal, a mushaira or Poets’ Symposium was 
held in New Delhi, presided over by Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad who said that Iqbal’s real contribution was creation 
of the poetic temper among the people. Similar celebra- 
tions were held in many other places. 

On the occasion of the 125th birth anniversary of 
Henri Dunant, founder of the Red Cross, a bust of his was 
unveiled in the Society’s building in New Delhi. Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad sent a message on the occasion, pointing 
out that the event had a special significance for India, 
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pledged to a policy of peace, goodwill and international 
co-operation. 
* * 

An oniealietiann for the production and exhibition of 
Films exclusively for children, has started giving shows 
in New Delhi. 

* 

An Iranian Ballet gave performances in some of the 
principal cities of India of some European dances as well as 
of the rendering of some ancient Iranian themes in a moder- 
nised (westernised) form. 

* * 

On behalf of the ICCR, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
gave an At Home to welcome Mr. Oginga Odinga of 
Kisumu, Kenya Colony, a prominent East African leader. 
The party was attended by a large number of members 
of Parliament and other prominent persons. 


EXHIBITIONS 

The All-India Fine Art and Crafts Society organised 
an international exhibition in New Delhi of Children’s 
Literature. 

The All-India Handicrafts Board held an exhibition 

in New Delhi of mats, toys and pottery. 

* 
. The British Council held an exhibition in New Delhi 
of past British Expeditions to Mt. Everest, of materials 
used by them, different routes followed, photographs etc. 

* * 

The Indo-Soviet Cultural Society held an exhibition 
in New Delhi of es of paintings and sketches 
by Repin. 

* 
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Dr. Rajendra Prasad opened the new house of the 
All-India Fine Art and Crafts Society and inaugurated an 
international exhibition of contemporary Art on May 5, 
which he said, was “the greatest art festival of its kind 
in Asia”. 

* a 

A Photo and Poster exhibition on “Women the world 
over” in New Delhi and another on World Geography in 
Naini Tal were also held. 


RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Maulana Abul’ Kalam Azad inaugurated the Building 
Research Institute, the last of the eleven National Labora- 
tories planned, in Roorkee (U. P.) on April 12. Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru also addressed the ceremony. 


Bopu-Gaya TEMPLE 

It isa matter of great satisfaction that the long litigation 
and controversy over the possession of the Bodh-Gaya temple — 
have now been finally set at rest by an Act passed by the 
Legislature of the Bihar State, by which the management 
of the temple has been transferred from private hands to 
a committee consisting of Buddhists and Hindus. This 
event was celebrated with great enthusiasm by a large 
gathering of pilgrims who assembled at the temple on 
the Buddhist Thrice Holy Day. Dr. Rajendra Prasad and 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru sent messages on the occasion 


expressing their joy at the new arrangement. 


GOMATESHWARA FESTIVAL 
On page 438 of our April 1953 number, in connection 
with the twelve-yearly anointing ceremony of the 10th 
century 57 ft. high Jaina image of Gomateshwara in 
Sravana Belgola in Mysore State, we said that the anointing 
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was done with honey, milk, ghee etc. The mention of 
honey was a mistake, for its use is forbidden by Jaina 
teachings even by the laity, as it involves destruction of 
insect life. What ‘our correspondent mistook for honey 
was really raw liquid sugar. We regret the mistake, to 
which many of our Jaina readers kindly drew our attention. 


A Wortp UNIvVERsITY SEMINAR 
A World University Seminar was held in early June 
in Mysore University on Human Implications of Develop- 
ment Planning. 


Inp1aAn Lore IN MopERN ARABIC 

We learn with pleasure that President Camille 
Chamoun of the Lebanon awarded a special gold medal. 
to the Arab poet Wadie Boustany, the translator into 
Arabic of the Mahabharata and five other Indian classics. 
This is history repeating itself, for it was the Arabs who 
- were the chief carriers of Indian lore and sciences to the 
western world in the Middle Ages. 


THe Nationat Liprary At CaLcutTTa 
It is announced that the National Library in Calcutta 
will soon make residential arrangements near the library 
for research scholars from abroad. 


CooKER 

Manufacture of the Solar Cooker (which was described 
on page 107 of our July 1952 number) on a cheap com- 
mercial scale has been inaugurated by the Government 
of India in Bombay. It will meet the requirements of a 
family of five. All the nutritive properties of food are 
almost wholly retained after boiling in this process of 
cooking. Any metallic utensils can be used for the cooking. 
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The reflector receives the solar ray and concentrates them 
directly on the utensils. It will boil a pound of water within 
10 to 15 minutes and it can be used in summer or winter, 
from early morning to late afternoon, even in cloudy 
‘weather (when the time required will naturally be longer). 
Its only disadvantage is that it will. not cook many of 
the tasty dishes which require frying etc. It a about. 
30 Ibs. only and is small in size. 

Arrangements have been made in South India for 


making gur (raw sugar) from palm j juice by solar rays. 


SCIENTIFIC Marrers 

The fossil of a “cuttle fish” which is believed to have 
existed in Assam on the eastern frontier of India 50 million 
years ago, was recently discovered in Manipur State, which 
is expected to throw considerable light on the geographical 
structure of Assam. It is believed that the fossil indicates 
that a land bridge in this region, which connected penin- 
sular India with a land mass in the East, gave way about 
50 million years ago and became completely submerged 
under the sea. 

* * é 

Reuter reports from the U.S.A. that a well-known 
pharmaceutical concern there has developed a new drug, 
found to be effective for prolonged treatment of high 
blood pressure, isolated from the root of an Indian herb, 
Rauwolfa Serpentina which has been used for centuries in 
India in a crude form for treating a variety sean set 
ranging from high blood pressure to tapes 

Prof. S. N. Bose, Dean of the Faculty of Science, 
Calcutta University, the noted scientist, has, it is learnt, 
evolved some equations regarding the general theory of 
Relativity, which had hitherto been believed to be im- 
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possible to work out. He has been able to deduce some 
fundamental identities on the Unified Field Theory, the - 
general theory of Relativity, in a general manner without | 
introducing restrictions usually made by previous workers 
in the field including Prof. Einstein. These findings, it 
is stated, will give the Unified Field Theory a new shape 
and help realise the expectations of Einstein that “all 
results in the theory of Relativity should follow from 
rigorous solutions.” Prof. Bose, it may be recalled, made 
valuable contributions to the study of Relativity, known 
as Bose-Einstein statistics. A group of fundamental 
particles have also been named Bosons after him by Prof. 
Sieh; the Cambridge Nobel Laureate. 


Strupy oF ANDAMAN 
A group of anthropologists of the Government of India 
have for the first time been able to traverse Little Andaman 


Island from one end to the other and establish contact 


with the people of the Onges tribe, one of the three hostile 
tribes inhabiting the Andaman Islands. The tribe con- 
sists of about 5,000 people, as a recent census has shown. 
A permanent centre has been established in the island 
by the Department of Anthropology, Government of 
India, to carry on intensive studies among these hostile 
people. 

Little is known as yet about their location, customs, 
habits and physical conditions, except that they are a 
nomadic, hunting people, with no knowledge of agriculture. 
Their language is not understood even by the administra- 
tion. It is, however, believed that the Onges, the 
Sentineles and the Jarwas have a kinship. of language. It 
is proposed, therefore, that some of these anthropologists 
will first try to master the language of the Onges before 
they contact the other two hostile tribes. They believe 
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that they will be able to establish — contact with 
the remaining two tribes. 

_- Andamanese aboriginals, it is said, can be classified 
into two distinct groups, one is friendly and the other 
hostile. The former group is almost extinct now and 
special measures have been taken by the Government to 
_ preserve their line. Of the three hostile groups of abori- 
ginals, the Onges are said to be less so than the Sentineles — 
and the Jarwas, probably because of their contact, though 
that has been very little, with Port Blair. But it would 
not yet be correct to say that they have become quite 
friendly,.as the team of anthropologists had to move among 
them with armed escort. The Sentineles and the Jarwas, 
however, remain as hostile as ever. . 


CAMBRIDGE DocToRATE FOR NEHRU . 

_ Here are some extracts from the oration in Latin made 
by the Public Orator of Cambridge University in presenting 
Shri Nehru for the Degree of Doctor of Laws : 

“We are all aware that we live in a time of grave 
crisis, that our age is fraught with danger to the whole 
human race. Only one hope of salvation is left, that all 
men of goodwill should learn to ignore the causes of divi- © 
sion and dissension between them, and present a united 
and harmonious front to the forces of destruction. 

“What, it might be asked, can the citizens of Britain 
and India have in common ? Do they not differ in customs; 
in language, in religion, itself? Have they not even 
down to our time been kept apart. by fundamental dis- 
agreements ? Be itso. Yet both our countries have been 
wise enough to heed the lessons of history, both under- 
stand the differences between good and evil: and in this 
understanding and faith they have forged new links of 
concord betweén them, and are prepared with one mind 
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to combat evil-doers and enemies 


may be found. 


lin shot nor a guest, 
but one of our own men. As such I commend to your 
‘warmest applause this great statesman, a steadfast champion 
of the cause of peace, governor of a great and friendly 
nation, Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in the Republic of India.” 


‘RADHAKRISHNAN ABROAD 
_ Addressing the McGill University at Montreal on 
its conferring on him the Degree of LL. Dy, Dr. Radha- 
krishnan said : 

“Future historians would see this age as marking the 
growing unity of mankind and not political and economic 
upheavals. 

“We do not yet recognize fully the sense of duty 
which we have to each other. Scientists and the economists _ 
claim they have brought the world together. But external 
devices cannot bring about the understanding 


necessary for world duty. 
“We are told by the scientific naturalists and the 


scientific humanists that the bane of religion has been 
intolerance. We should remove these fundamental 
difficulties in religion. We find different creeds jostling 
each other and different dogmas being brought into 
close proximity. Therefore we must develop an inter- 
national sense of responsibility, tolerance and under- 
standing. 
“What is peaeiend is not a fusion of religion but a 
recognition that there are fundamental insights common 
to all religions.” 


Addressing the Howard University in Washington, 
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the oldest and largest Negro ‘University in 


Dr. Radhakrishnan said : 
“Emancipation of the conscience from authority is 


the secret of civilisation. 
“Freedom of human spirit has been the motive force 


| of human history. Great civilisations have sprung and 


passed away. They thrived because of truth and freedom 
and they perished because of disloyalty to these principles. 
“The world had advanced fast, much too dangerously 
in technology. But there has been no advance in human 
psychology. 
_ “The ethical basis of both religion and demantaie is 
identical. The biggest truth of human life is its divine 
possibility. It is the responsibility of society to provide 
the necessary opportunities for human development. Such 
a society can only be a democratic society. Democracy 
is not a political arrangement but an urge of the soul. 
No man is infallible. There are no pure blacks and no 
pure whites. Fault is never on one side. Human beings 
can be brought together and have to be brought sagtthan. 
The way to truth is reconciliation. — 
_ “Greatness can be achieved in any department of 
life and it crosses race, colour and country. Anybody by 
strenuous endeavour, austerity and persistence can rise 
to the top. The Negro community in America is facing 
a challenge. Still my should attack it ant overcome it.” 


Addressing the Mary College of the 
_ University of Virginia, he said : 

“No single nation can isolate freedom and claim it 
for itself. 

“We. cannot have in one not 
have it in other places. 

“Whether we like it or not, we belong to one world. 
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the hunt, the other parts 

restless. 
“TY appeal to those who believe in dekinepidiite to 
work for the backward nations of Asia and Africa. 

_ “Tf there is one thing which more than anything 
else characterizes our age, it is the upsurge of the human 
spirit on the continents of Asia and Africa. Their peoples 
are animated by the same impulse for gaining political 


freedom, for freeing themselves from economic bondage _ 


and racial oppression—ideals which must find an echo 
in your heart. 
ee “Democracy, freedom and independence are indivisible. 

“It is time the world cultivated inter-religious and 
inter-cultural between its various races 
and faiths. 

“Freedom in politics, freedom in religion, freedom 
in thought—these are the worthwhile principles. 

“If we forsake them, there is no civilization to save. 
It is necessary for us to defend them to the best of 
our ability. 

‘When we talk about saving civilization, we must 
see to it that we have a civilization to save, and not 
do anything which will take away from those great ideals 
‘which Thomas Jefferson (founder of the | University of 
Virginia) stressed. | 

“It is essential that we must live for these ideals, 
work for them and pursue them. 

“No greater appeal can be made to the young men 
and women of this country except that they should stand up 
with utter simplicity, with deep conviction, raise their 
voices and speak in future of the growing unity of mankind, 
which can be sustained only on those great pillars”. 

* * . 


In a broadcast from Toronto, Dr. Radhakrishnan said: — 
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“We believe that our non-involvement may increase 
our usefulness in the work of reconciliation. 

“It gives us freedom and flexibility in our foreign 
policy. We decide issues on their merits without yielding 
to pressure from any side. 

“We have no faith in power politics. War solves 
no problems but it creates more problems. We believe 
in peace politics and in peace based on justice. 

“We cannot ignore that there are states today in 
the world based on different ideologies. The intimacy 
which the new world imposes on us, commits us to certain 
definite attitudes. We must communicate with each 
other, understand each other, influence each other. 

“India needs peace for her internal consolidation and 
development. India is anxious not to be distracted from 
the pursuit of internal consolidation and development. 
Our achievement, if successful, will demonstrate to the 
world that democracy can deliver the goods. 

“We are attempting to develop democracy on a 
scale unknown before to link individual liberty with 
Social conscience at all levels. We are attempting to 
pour economic and social content in political forms. If 
we succeed in building a welfare state through demo- 


_. €ratic processes, if we are able to build up an efficient 


and contented country without the sacrifice of human 
and spiritual values, we will achieve a victory for 
democracy which will be more enduring than military 
victories. 

“There is a world revolution in progress and it is 
utterly independent of Communism. The hungry, diseased, 
- despised inhabitants who form the bulk of the non- 
Communist world, demand economic progress and develop- 
ment. If we hesitate to attack and answer these problems, 
others will exploit our inertia and inefficiency. 
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_ “What we want today is not the American way or 
the Russian way but the human way. We have reached ~ 
a period in human history when science has given us 
the possibility of removing hunger and poverty from 
the surface of the earth. If we establish prosperity 
effectively in the non-Communist world, the prospects of 
peace will improve. 

“If the world community, of which the United Nations 
is a symbol and hope, is to become an accomplished fact, 
we must develop a new kind of loyalty, a sense of respon- 
sibility that does not stop short at national boundaries, a 
loyalty to more than political issues, a loyalty to human 
affairs.” 

* 

Speaking at a public meeting organised by the World 
Affairs Council of Northern California, Dr. Radhakrishnan 
said in San Francisco that he was attempting the bringing 
together of world affairs and Philosophy. We belong now, 
he said, to one world and co-operation was essential if we 
wanted to survive—“If there are major human difficulties, 
the fault is not always on one side. We should all look at 
human beings as human beings. Foreign policy must be a 
policy of common sense and humanity. A nation cannot 
claim to live by standards of democracy and deny political 
and social democracy to other people. Asia and Africa are 
emancipation today.” 

Opening an Exhibition of contemporary Indian Art in 
San Francisco, he said ‘“‘Peace is not mere absence of hostili- 
ties. A perfect state of peace means development of a warm 
sense of brotherhood.” On the value of art, he said “The . 
highest kind of art is that ee ee 
experience of the human soul.” Zn 
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Speaking before the Minnesota University, Dr. Radha- 
krishnan said that many people thought that the East-West 
conflict was a conflict between Western Europe and Soviet 
Russia, “But the typical features associated with the West 
are all to be found in Russian Communism—dialectics, 
primacy of reason, law of contradiction and missionary 
fervour. Take the great currents of European thought— 
classical German philosophy, classical English economics, 


_. French politics, socialism combined with revolutionary 


doctrine. Put them all together and you get communism, a 
Western product.” 


Guru Aryun’s ANNIVERSARY 

- On June 14 was celebrated the anniversary of the 
martyrdom in 1606 A.D. of Guru Arjun, the fifth of the ten 
Gurus of the Sikhs, who was the founder of the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar (picture facing page 255 of our January 
1953 number), the central shrine of the Sikhs. In order to 
show that Sikhism made no difference between man and man 
on the ground of his religious faith, Guru Arjun had the 
foundation of this temple laid by a Muslim saint. He also 
started the compilation of the Granth Sahib, the sacred 
scripture of the Sikhs, in which he incorporated the teachings 
of Islam and other religious faiths around him. All followers 
of Sikhism were made to bow before the Granth in order to 
wipe out from their minds all disrespect for men of other 
faiths. Whoever, he said, died in the service of humanity 
was a martyr, or else a man’s death was “mere suicide.” 


Deatu or Dr. S. P. MooKERjEE 
Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, President of the Maha Bodhi 
Society of India, ex-Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University 
and ex-Minister of the Bengal and Central Governments, 
died on June 23 of heart failure in Srinagar, Kashmir. 
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BOOK REVIEWS | 


The Ceylon Historical Quarterly, Vol. II, Nos. 1-2, July-Oct. 1952, pub. 
from 129, Dutugemunu St., Dehiwela, size 5.5 x 8.5 inches, PP- 180,. 


price Rs. 3/- 
This number contains some very interesting aeticion dealing with. 


the history, literature and art of Ceylon. 


Maha Bodhi Society of India Diamond Fubilee Souvenir 1891—1951, pub. 
from 4A, Bankim Chatterji St., Calcutta-12, size 7.2 x 9.5 inches, 
pp. 216, price Rs. 6/-. 

- It contains a number of very instructive articles dealing with 

Buddhist thought, history of the M. B. Society, its founder Ane 


Dharmapala, the recent Sanchi celebrations etc. 


My Days with Gandhi, by Nirmal Kumar Bose, 1953, to be had of Ind. 
Associated Pub. Co. Ltd., 8C Ramanath Majumdar St., Calcutta-9,. 
- size 5.5 x 8.5 inches, pp. 309, price Rs. 7/8. 

- Professor Bose came into very close and intimate relations with. 
the Mahatma as his secretary in Bengal during 1945-47. He gives a. 
vivid picture of the Mahatma not only as an apostle of non-violence and. 
the leader of the Indian freedom movement, but also as a valiant 
champion of communal harmony at a time when communal relations. 
were at their worst. We get, further, glimpses of Gandhi as a shrewd 
politician and diplomat, and what is the most unique feature of this 
book, of Gandhi as a very human being under the spell of tender 
feelings common to all mortals, the last Kaine to show in bold relief 
the height of his ascetic life. 


The Chief Currents of Contemporary Philosophy, by Dhirendra Mohan. 
Datta, pub. by Calcutta University, size 5.5 x 8.5, inches, pp. 541, 
_ price Rs. 10/8. 
‘ Professor Datta presents in this work an elaborate account and 
criticism of all the currents of modern philosophical thought, western 
and eastern, with erudition and searching analysis. 
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Sri Ramakrishna, by. Swami Nikhilananda, pp. 184, price Rs. 1/8, 1953. 

Lavasyopanisad, by Swami Sharvananda, pp. 34, price Annas -/12/-, 1953. 

by Swami pp. 258, Rs. She 

1952. 

Vakyavytti and of Sri Sankaricarya by Swami 
Jagadananda, pp. 40+ 58, price Re. 1/-, 1953. 

These four books, all size 4.7 x 7.2 inches, are pub. by Sri Rama- 
krishna Math, Mylapore, Madras-4. ‘The first gives a vivid account of 
the life of the great saint together with a history of his direct disciples. 
The second is the text and annotated translation after Shankara of a very 
short but famous and one of the oldest Upanishads. The third is the 
text and elaborately annotated translation of a very authoritative text 
on the cult of Bhakti or devotion to God. The fourth is the text and 
translation of two short advaita-philosophical works attributed to 
Shankara, dealing with the soul and its identity with Brahman. . 


The Religion of an Artist, by Rabindranath Tagore, 1953, size 5.2x 8.5 
inches, pp. 27, price Re. 1/-. 

Contribution to a Bibliography of Indian Art and Aesthetics, by Haridas 
Mitra, 1951, size 6.3 x 9.5 inches, pp. 240, price Rs. 12/-. 

Schools and Sects in Jaina Literature, by Dr. Amulyachandra Sen, 
size 7.3 x 9.7 inches, pp. 47, price Rs. 4/-. 


; Jaina-dharma (in Bengali), by same author, 1951, size ante Sadia 


pp. 56, price Annas -/8/-. 
These four books are pub. by the Visvabharati. The first book 


_. consists of two short essays, one dealing autobiographically with the 


Poet’s conception of an artist’s standpoint with regard to religion and 
the other dealing with the soul of poetry. The second book gives a 
learned account of standard ancient Indian texts dealing with architec- 
turc, iconography and painting, of the history thereof and of the authors 
of these texts. The last two books relate to Jaina studies. 


The Problem of Rebirth, size 5.3 x 8.3 inches, pp. 194, price Rs. 3/8. 

Science and Culture, size 4.9 x 7.4 inches, pp. 116, price Rs. 1/8. 

The Message and Mission of Indian Culture, size as above, pp. 61. 

Sri Aurobindo came to me, by Dilip Kumar Roy, size as above, pp. 556, 
price Rs. 6/-. 

pp. 208, price Rs. 3/-. 
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.. These five books are pub. 1951-52 by Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 


of Sri Aurobindo (and of the Mother as well, in the second §f 
- book), the latter two compiled by Dr. Indra Sen. The fourth book 


is autobiographical, showing the author’s reactions to personal 
contact with Sri Aurobindo. The fifth deals with an all-round ideal 
of education. 


Asokalipi, (in Bengali), by Dr. ‘cinch Sen, 1953, size 5.4 x 8.8 
inches, pp. 168, price Rs. 8/-. 

Elements of jainism, by same author 1953, size 4.9% 7.2, pp. 78, price 
Rs. 5/-. 

Rajagrha o Nalanda, (in Bengali), author and size same as above, 1951, 
- pp. 92, price Rs. 1/12. 

Bharata-silpa, (in Bengali), by Bimal Kumar Datta, size same as above, 
pp- 85 and 44 Plates, price Rs. 4/-. 

. These four books are pub. by the Ind. Publicity Society, 21 

Balaram Ghosh St., Calcutta-4. The first is a Bengali translation of 

the Inscriptions of Asoka with text, notes and a detailed introduction on 

all matters relating to Asoka. The second book is a brief and general 

account of the chief features of Jaina religion, philosophy, and sacred 

and secular literature. The third book is a guide, with full historical 

and literary details, to Rajgir-Nalanda. The fourth is an introduction 

bg ancient Indian Art. 


Chughtai’s Indian Paintings, with a Foreword by Dr. Tara Chand and 
_ introduction and notes by Principal S. Kashmira Singh, pub. by 
- Dhoomi Mal Dharam Das, Connaught Place, New Delhi, size 12 x 
~ 15.5 inches, price Rs. 40/-. 

- This is an excellent reproduction (with denceignive notes) in 97 
colour and 8 monochrome Plates of the work of a leading modern 
Indian Painter, noted for the delicacy of his themes, lines and shades. 
The publishers deserve to be congratulated id students and patrons of 
modern Indian art. 


Ayurvedic School of Medicine—Theory and Practice, by A. Lakshmipathi 
pp. 14, price Re. 1/-. 


‘The History of Fireworks in India. between A. D. 1400 and 1900, by 


P. K. Gode, pp. 26, price Rs. 1/8. 


\ 
i Pondicherry. The first three books are selections from the writings Q 
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_ These two books, both size 7.3x.9.7 .inches; are pub. 1952-53 
by -the Indian Institute of Culture, Basavangudi, Bangalore. ‘The 
first. deals with the general principles of the ancient Indian system 


of medicine and the second throws light on Chinese influence on 


in the modern age. 


Poptiar Essays in Indian Philosophy, by Prof. 
price Rs. 5/-. 

The Quest: after Perfection, by the same author as above, pp. 112, 
price Rs. 5/- 

These two books, both size 5.5x8.5 inches, are pub. 1952-53 
by Kavyalaya Publishers, Mysore. They collect. some of the 
writings of the late Professor Hiriyanna, a deeply read and thoughtful 
scholar, on the religio-philosophical nee of ancient Indian 
authorities. 


Ancient Indian History and Culture, by Prof. ‘J. T. Parikh, reprinted 
1951, pp. 255, price Rs. 3/4-. 

Sanskrit Comic Characters, by the same author, 1952, pp. 72, price 
Rs. 2/-. 

These two books, size both 4.97.2 inches, are pub. by the 
Popular Book Store, Tower Road, Surat. The first is a general 
account of the history of ancient India and the second deals with 


Sangita o Samskyti, (in Bengali), by Swami Prajmanananda, pub. 
1953 by Sri Ramakrishna Vedanta Math, 19B Raja Rajkrishna 
Street, Calcutta—6, size 5.3 x 8.6 inches, pp. 376, price Rs. 10/-. 

This book constitutes the first volume of a History of Indian 
Music. It deals with all references to matters concerning music 
in literary works dating from the earliest times and also illustrates 
the matter by reproducing musical scenes as depicted in ancient 
sculpture and painting. : 


The Voice of Ahinsa, a bi-monthly magazine pub. by the World 
Jain Mission, Aliganj (Etah, U. P.), Vol. III, No.-1; (Jan-Feb 1953), 


. size 7.2 x 9.5 inches, pp. 24, annual subscription Rs. 6/-. 


The Journal deals with the teachings of Jainism, its shrines etc. 
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History of India, by Prof. R. Sathianathaier, Srd.° edi, pub. 1952 | q 
» by S. Viswanathan; 11 McNichol Road, Chetput; Madras—1l0, @ 
size 5x7 inches, in 3 vols.; 5/8 
Rs, 6/8 respectively. 

These three books deal with the in a fully compre- 


The Gospel of Narada, by Duncan Greenlees, 1951, pp. clxkxi _ 


+204, price Rs. 5/8. 4 
The Gospel of the Guru-Granth Sahib, by the same author, - 1952, 4 
PP. cxciv + 282, price Rs. 6/8. cate 
. These two books, both size 4.8x 7.4 inches, are th by the q 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. They give together @ 
with a- detailed introduction and commentary, a new English | 
translation—the first book, of the three celebrated Sanskrit texts | 
on the cult of Bhakti or Devotion to God viz. the Narada-Paiicaratra, | 
Narada-Bhakti-Sitras and Narada-Gita, and the second book, of @ 
portions of the sacred scripture of the Sikhs, the Guru-Granth- | 
Sahib, and of the Japji, a poem by Guru Nanak, the Gita of the Sikhs. 
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